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■NTSUC]> AT STATION BBS* HAUL. 



IlTTROOUCTIOIft 



A.MID the number of topographieal and 
Jiistorical works annually issuing from the 
press, none has hitherto been found to illus- 
trate the peculiarities of the ancient town 
of Bridlington : to supply, in some meiisurt. , 
thi§j surprising deficiency, which has lon^ 
remained a cause of general regret, the fol- 
lowing sketches have been undertaken j; 
with what success, the public has now tp 
determine. 

The mode of arrangement may perhapn 
demand apology ; some of the subjects ap- 
pearing to be treated \y\th unnecessary 
prolixity, and others with censurable brevi- 
ty. To the former is owing the ground of 
the latter charge. The volume, from the 
first formation of the design, was limited iij 
extent : and has been sent to the press sheet 
by sheet, and in many instances page by 
page, as it was written; by which any alte- 
ration in the original arrangement \yjjsf erj- 
tirely precluded. 



IV 



The writer's intention was to sueltef 
Iiimself in obscurity by an anonymous pub- 
lication ; but, having deemed it advisable 
tiot to distract the reader'B attention by a 
continual recurrence to authorities, he has 
l)ecome obliged to render himself responsi- 
ble for the authenticity of the fact* record- 
ed. In additioit to the information gl^eari- 
ed from local and general histories diiring 
the last twelve ye^rd, he' has to acknow- 
ledge oblrgation to *evetal gentlertien for 
Valuable and interesting communications. 

On the (Success of the present volume 
inay pr6bably depend the publication of a 
future and much-extended work, intended 
iof eittbrace a circuit of sixteen or eighteen 
liiites of tfie neighl[>ourho6d : — this will, 
iiowever, be a work of y^ars. 

The volume now before the reader, in^ 
tended to desseminate facts not generally 
known and to preserve others that are in 
danger of being irrecoverably lost, is pre- 
sented with a degree of humility which 
will blunt the sting of criticism. 

liriUlmgion, June 14, 1821. 
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At that memorable period in which th% 
Romans invaded Britain^ that portion of the 
island of which Yorkshire now forms a part, 
was inhabited by the Brig-antes, one of the 
most warlike and powerful of its tribes. 
The determined bravery of ^this people, 
who, well acquainted with the strong-holdi 
and fastnesses of their country, carried on-u 
desultory and destructive warfare, so effec- 
tually checked the gig-antic stride of Roman 
power, that not until the eightieth year of 
the Christian era were the latter enabled to 
bring theni under subjection. But they 
could not longer withstand the superior 
knowledge Jlnd discipline of the Jlloman 
troops,and were finally subdued by Agricol^^ 
who maintained and extended his oon<[ttests 
by forming, encampments and establishing: 
fH)sts and stations wherever success had at«^ 
▲ 



tended his arms. This enlightened general; 
liowever, more effectually preserved his su. 
periority by his humane and judicious treat- 
ment* of the conquered, giving them nevy 
laws and regulations, and introducing a- 
mong them the arts and advantages of civi- 
lization. 

In the erection of maritime garrisons 
for the protection of the coast, we can- 
not for a moment imagine that a bay so ex- 
tensive and convenient as that of Bridlin«^. 
ton would be overlooked; and accordmgly 
we find the station Gabrantovicorum 
seated on its shore. This station has doubt- 
less been southward of the present town, 
and in all probability near the mouth of the 
stream at present denominated the Gipsies. 
The remjiins of Valiums, fosses, and other 
characteristics, which so accurately deter- 
mine thc'sites of inland stations, have here 
long ago been swallowed by the ocean ; btit 
we are pointed to the situation in which it 
stood bv the direction of a road which bears, 
and has borne from high antiquity, the 
name of Forty-foot. 

Some writers have placed the station at 

' Sewerby, others at Flamborough, but both 

without sufficient authority! in neither place 

<aiild the Romans have found that supply of 



water which they were careful not to ove»- 
look in the formation of their encampmenU. 
That a post of observation would be erect- 
ed on Flamborough-head, the OcelluM 
Promontortum of Ptolemv,and the Brx- 
gantumExtrema of Richard of Cirencca-: 
XtXj is hot to be doubted; but that a station, 
or in other words, a town^'^ should be there 
established is not altogether so probable, 
because the cold would be so extreme aA^ 
to render their hiherna^ or winter quarters^ 
untenable^and because Gabrantovicomm waii 
a sea-port, Ptolemy stiling it PoRTUOSUa 

SiXUS Vel SALUTARIS. 

The mention here made of the Ocellum 
Promontorium.nidiy differ so widely from the 
generally-received opinion of the situation 
of that celebrated promontory, as to demand 
some degree of proof. An anonymous, but 
very intelligent writer, offers tlie following 
eonvincing arguments: "The earliest Geo- 
graphical description of the coast which is 
now the Eastern boundary of Yorkshire, 
was made by Ptolemy, the Alexandrian 
Geographer froha an actual survey, about 



si^The Stations here in England were strong forti&cationf, 
•f no great extent j adjoining to which were usually othrr 
buildings, forming a sort of town, to whieb th« fiatioo wa8>» 
itie nature of a eitai^i. — BAPly, 



a Century after the Christian iEra, and in 
bis map we have only four names laid dowtt 
cm that coasty Dunus .Sinus; Portuosus Si« 
nus, or Sinus Felix vel Salutaris, in Brit- 
ish, Suerbay, where we have now the town 
Suerhy; Ocellum Promontorium; and tha 
river A bos; these are the only places noted 
in the fii*st map of Britain, within the limits 
of the present coast of Yorkshire. The two 
first were Ports connected by British and 
afterwards Roman roads, with the interior 
of the Island; and the names of all the places 
are either compounds of British and Upman, 
or British names expressed by their syno- 
nymes in the Roman language. — Ptolemy 
would enquire the British name of the place 
be intended to lay down in his map, and give 
It a Grecian synonyme. Richard of Ciren- 
cester became acquainted with a Roman 
map? in which a Roman termination is gi* 
feu to British names, hence we have Z>i^- 
imm and Ocelluji^. . The latter name belongs 
evidently to some part of the coast under 
' our present observj^tion, and has been giyen 
to the Ness of the low countrj which forms 
one side of the Hqmber mouth. The point 
of low land now called the Spurn, was 
named by the respectable historian of York, 
the OceUumPromontoriiun of PtoUmjf. It 
IS not very probable that any Geographer 



should pass such a remarkable promontory 
as that uow called {i'lamborQci^yh Head with- 
out notice, and give a naia^ im^ o^g^c^Tfiorfe 
to a point of land not distuigulsbed further 
than as the entrance . of a river. The 
Spurn is certainly no,t a pronwiitory, and 
the attempt to make that name synonymous 
with Ocelhim \s very futile. 

Mountainous ridges,or elevations in distinct 
liifls, were named by the ancient, perhaps 
earliest, inhabitants, Uchely Ochel^ Uxel^ 
names expressive of Height; and in the 
maps of Ptolemy and Richard of Cirences- 
ter, vfe have those names Romanised, re* 
peatedly applied to diffierent elevaied situa^ 
tions, and no other; we canth^efore scarce- 
ly doubt that the nanae given by the natives 
to the elevated wliite cliffs of this piK)ject^ 
ing ridge of the wolds, was Ochd, which 
Ptolemy and the Geographer of Richarcr« 
map made Ocellimif, audi added PnoaroN^ 

TOKIUM." 

Assmning, therefore, the. Ocellum Pro^ 
mon^onwrn of the ancients to be the Flam^ 
borough-head' of the modems, we must 
look for some distinguishing remains in 
•tmpport of this assumption; and these we 
find in aravioe^ deep and extensive, stretch«> 





ing from the southern, in a direction tOr 
wards thie northern shore, for a distance of 
two mil^s, thus in some measure insulating* 
the promontory. The hollow itself is the 
work of nature, but ha^ received the assise 
tance of art, the eastern side being in some 
places formed into salient angles,and crown* 
ed with an immense vallum or earth-work, 
which bids defiance even to the destroying 
hand of cultivation. This noble line of de- 
ft»nceiby thechroniclerTradition ascribed to 
the Danes, is more probably the production 
of Roman skill and industry. During the 
earlier conquests of the Romans,the Brigan- 
tian revolts were frequent and fonnidablej 
the conquerors would therefore need a der- 
nier resort for a protection against the at- 
tacks of the infuriated Britoqs, and advan- 
tage would certainly be taken of that ac- 
commodation which the place under consi- 
deration was so admirably adapted to afford. 
But these revolts ever ended in defeat, 
and defeat naturally deadened the spirit of 
resistance ; so that after many ineffectual 
struggles for the preservation of their liber- 
ties, the Britons were compelled to acknow- 
ledge the sovereignty of Rome, and from 
that moment their character, as a people, 
became completely changed. The savage 
grandeur of the warrior was lost in the $ub* 



missive deportment of the dependent, nnd 
the ferocious scenes of war were succeeded 
by the embellishments of peace. The Ro- 
mans, assured of permanent tranquillity, ap- 
plied themselves to the improvement of the 
ways, "raising those ijiJit were moist and 
clayey with stones and high banks; clearing 
those that were rough and overrun with 
briars,and throwing bridges over impassable 
rivers; cutting shorter ways where they 
were of an unnecessary length ; where they 
went up steep hills carrying them over 
easier ground," and levelling all their in* 
equalities. Constantine the Great after* 
wards divided the island into three parts or 
principalities, the largest of which. Maxima 
or Flavia desariensi^f had Eboracum, or 
York, for its capital. 

The vestiges of a military way from Ga- 
brantoyicorum to that place are still very 
apparent: the inhabitants of this part of the 
wolds denominate the villages beyond Lang- 
toft, in the directions of Malton and York, 
street-towns, and the way, dikes. This 
way, running by Rudston, Borough-house, 
Sledmere, and Fridaythorpe, to Dei^entio, 
now StamfoKd-bridge, would cross that from 
Malton to Londesbrough,near Friday thorpej 
and as the Romans, rather than multiply 
their roads, chose to make a small circuit 
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in order to arrive at one already nande^^ we 
may reasonably .conclude that the way from 
Gabrantovicorum to Camulodunum wa:» io 
this direction. 

Another way proeeeded from Rridtrng'toi^ 
by Camaby, Burton-Agites, and DrMSeld, 
^ Lond^esbrott^h^ i\\e Delgovitia of the 
Itinerary: that this was ef the principal 
m military class n^ay be inferred trom the 
importance of the two statiidn^-, and from 
the discovery of Romaa mile-stones on its 
'sitew* For the discovery of tbese raluablfe 
remnants o% antiquity we are indebted to 
the research of t?he anonymous writer pre* 
▼tously quoted* who obse^ve^, "where Ro- 
man Milliary Stones exist we cannot hesiw 
tetQ to say that the road has had a Roman 
origin, but I do not know that they exist 
any where in thi§ district except at Carnaby^ 
Burton- Agnes, and Ruston^Parva. Tli<5 
stones at those places correspond exactly 
with the description given by Gen. Roy/' 

The coast of Holderness being evei^r^ 
w^hei^e accessible, and affording the greatest 
facility of invasion, would require a chain 

«rrhere have beeo consideraUo militmrir w«jrs in Brittit^oiL 



ef fortresses to protect the country from 
hostile attacks, and these fortresses ivould 
be connected by roads, not vicinal, but mi- 
litary, in order that supplies mi^ht be for- 
warded with the greatest possible despatch. 
Pruetoriunif now Patrington, would be 
the safeguard of the country to Petuaria, 
at Hassle or at B rough, on the Humber,^ 
and to Aldborougb, on the sea-coast: — se* 
Tt^ffil writers have indeed assigned to ||be 
latter place, the honours of Praetorium, bu* 
Patrihgton appears belter to agree with the 
distances laid down in the Itinerary of An- 
touine. Connected with Aldborough wa» 
Skips€a«Brottgh — at which place are t^e 
vestiges of military works of most fornai* 
dable aspect — and 6abrantovieoram,whicb 
completed the protecting line. 

Qb the northern coast- the same necessity 
of precaution did not altogether exist ; tbe 
shore presented, for a great portion of its 
esLtent, a most formidable barrier to inva- 
aion, and only in particalai* bays was a laiKl- 
ing practicable; the principal of tliese were, 
Filey, Scarborough, Robin- Hood's Bay, 
and Dunsley, which last was the site of. the 
station Dut^us Siumj ami we need not scrn-p 
pie to affirm that at each of the others s| 
far ti&cation waa erected. The commuiiica^ 
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tion was probably not more than vicinal, 
jand we are certain that from Filey a road of 
this description proceeded by Flotmanby^ 
Flixton, and Heslerton, to Camuloduntmi, 
•r Mai ton. 

The Romans after enjoying uninterrupt- 
ed possession of Britain for more than 
two centuries, had their tranquillity bro- 
ken about the close of the third, by the 
waodering tribes of Saxony, who made oc- 
casional descents on the, eastern jshorea; 
these descents soon increased in number and 
importance, and were shortly aggravated 
by the predatory irruptions of the Scots and 
Picts on the western sea and on the north. 
^t first the assailants were easily repel- 
led ; but afterwards, when the flower of 
British youth was drawn on the continent 
to assist in the expulsion of the barbarians 
whose hordes began to overrun the Roman 
empire, the Scots and Picts, taking advari-' 
tage of the opportunity thus offered, made 
such successful inroads as shook the Ro- 
man power in Britain to its basis. The 
affairs of the Empire became so desperate 
that the Romans were under the necessity 
»( recalling the whole of the legionary 
troops from Britain, which their vigilant 
^neighbours regarded as the signal for re^ 



flawed assaults, insomuch that the Britoni^ 
deserted by those whom they had consider- 
ed as protectors, were reduced to the great* 
est extremity, and the few Romans who 
remained, became so alarmed as to bur/ 
their treasures and retire to the continent, 
bidding a final adieu to the island in the 
year 446. 

Aboiit this period the Picts and 6cots, 
by waging war in common, took possession 
of the whole country from the Humber, 
northward; their triumph, however, was of 
short duration, the newly-acquired territory 
being wrenched from their grasp by a hand 
more gigantic and powerful than their own. ^ 

Incessantly harrassed and insulted, ^nd 
ilnable to cope with their enterprising ad-p 
versahes, the exhausted Britons determined 
on calling to their assistance those very 
Saxons who had so often infested theit 
shores, and of whose prowess they had re- 
ceived the most convincing proofs. The 
Saxons readily accepted the invitation, and 
a considerable body arrived under the com- 
mand of Hengist and Horsaj the northern 
marauders were expelled, but the circum- 
stance proved of no advantage to the Bri- 
tons; for their allies, viewing at once the 



fertility of the country and the weakness of 
its inhabitants^ assumed the nsianners of con* 
qtierors, and eventually became the sole 
rulers of thie isknd; and so early had they 
feegun their operations that in the year 45i 
4ill the country north of the H umber waiJ 
subjected to their dominion. 

When the views of this people became 
t^o apparent to be misunderstood^ the Bri^ 
tons, enraged at the perfidy of the usurpers 
and nerved by despair, turned on their 
ti'eacherous allies, and,notwithstandingthese 
could not be expelled, offered such an eflRec- 
tual resistance for nearly a century, that 
not until the landing of Ida, in A.D. 547, 
could the Northumbrian Saxons be said to 
liave Hubdued the northern portion of Bri- 
tain. This gYBot Prince, a lineal descendant 
of Woden, **ju8t, humane, and generous in 
all bis actions^ brave, active, and invincible 
in. war," landed at Flamborough, attended 
hy his twelve sons, and a host of Angles, 
hia countrymen, with a fleet of forty ships.* 
This reinforcement was joyfully receiv- 
ed, and proved' so powerful, that after many 
wellt-oontested engagements the whole of 



*Rapin and Turner have here been folloved, though "Rldti 
ii^eslhe.Oeel^o haive coasisted ofjsixxY V6s»els» 



Nwtlnattbm mbmttted to the Saxon arm 
ttd Ida was dectaired kiiigf of tite conqnefu 
cd territory: — daring hii*4itetinie Nortbum- 
kria was divided into two kingdoms; Deira, 
^mprehending alt the country tVom the 
Humber to the Tees; and Berni<!ia, extend- 
ing from the Tees to the Frith of Forth; 
Qver both of which Ida retained the sove* 
reignty until his death, which happened 
in 558. He was succeeded in the kingdom 
of fiernicia by Adda, his son. 

Immediately on the death of Ida^ M\\% 
another powerful* prince of Saxony, like* 
wise descended from VVutlen, assumed the 
reins of government in Deira, which ha 
held daring a period of twenty-eight years, 
dying in 588. From this period the 6axba. 
Chronology presents nothing bui a sc^rie^f of 
the most sanguinary contentions amongst 
the northern Princes, until about the year 
665, when Oswy became sole monarch of. 
Northumberlaad* 

The conquest of the island by the Anglo- 
Saxons had been completed in 584, by aa 
armament the most powerful which had e- . 
ver left the shores of Saxony: this expeditioa 
was commanded by Crida, a leader who had 
the good fortune entirely to dispossess tho 
Britons> compelling them to flee for refuge 

B 



ip the mountains of Can>^biia; no that from 
^his period the Saxons had the entire pos^ 
session of that part of tlie island now called 
England. This conquest produced an en- 
tire revolution in the order of tbingst places 
4ately occupied by the Britons, were pos- 
sessed hy strangers; the situations which 
the Romans had built or fortified were al- 
ways selected as fortresses, and » generally 
received the name or addition of Burg; a 
liew nomenclature was given to the tow^ns 
and provinces; a different form of govern- 
ment was every where administered, and 
little remained, except the face of the coun- 
try, to mark the former state of Britain. 

Oswy was succeeded by his son Ecgfrid, 
who, being killed in 685, was followed by 
,Ajdfrid, another of the sons of Oswy. The 
days of this amiable prince were spent in 
peace, devoted to piety, literature, and the 
arts, and ended in 7Q5. He died, and was 
Interred, at Little Driffield ; which has 141- 
iinced the belief that that place was a resi- 
dence of the kings of Northumbria. 

But ^eace appears not to have suited the 
temperament and constitution of the Sax- 
etis; born and nurtured in warfare, to them 
^ state of inactivity seemed the worst to 
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which they could bc^xposed; so that history 
•for upwards of eighty years from the demise 
of Aldfrid, has nothing to record but an 
trnbroken thread of feuds and contention]^ 

Disdainiost Peace the sara^^e warrior stooil. 
Inured to arms» aud prodigal of blood; 
His tiery eye unmoisteoed by a tear; 
The death-shriek music to his rugged ear; 
N'otrausient smiles his feelings e'er l>etrayed» 
But frewnn perpetual o'er his features plajfed. 

After this the Saxons received a fresh sti- 
mulus to enterprise in the introdnctiou of a 
people more cruel and not less hardy than 
themselves. The pirates of Scandinavia,who 
had long infested the hyperborean seas,land- 
ed on the* shores of Northumbria in 793, 
and, after ravaging* the country to a small 
extent, retired v*^ith a booty suiHcient to 
excite their rapacious countrymen to renew<- 
ed incursions ; which, destined more for 
plunder than for conquest, were confined to 
the sea-coast, and were so transitory, that 
the work of devastation was completed and 
the plunderers safely re-embarked, before 
a sufficient force could be collected to offer 
a repulse. Descents of this nature, under- 
taken for individual rather than for nation- 
al benefit, rendered all manner of treaty 
unavailing, and were the more- alarming, 
as a constant exercise of the strictest vigi-^ 
lancd was every where required, the island 
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being on all sides exposed to hiYaitoii:: 

so numerous were the bands of these north-r 

era spoilers that 

^'The Danish. Rftveoy lured by aanual pny» 
Hung o'er the land incessant. Fleet on fleet 
or barharottS tyrants unremtttrng tore 
I'fae miserable coast : before them stalkM^ 
Far seen, the I >enion^ of devouring Flame; 
RapLtie and Murder, all with blood besmearll^ 
Without or ear, or eye, or ieeling heart f 
WbilB close behind them marched the «ailow' Po«rcr 
Of desolating raniine, \»bo delights 
in ^rass-grown ciUesi and in dest^rt fields.** 

Fhished with success and enriched by 
the spoils of the coast, the Danes began to 
direct their attention to the entire subj agna- 
tion of the island ; and the kiug^doni ot 
N'orthamberland, then torn by intestine 
broils, appeared an easy and almost unresist- 
ing prey. With this view a considerable 
army under the command of tn^uar, the 
Danish monarch, landed about the close of 
the year 866 in the country of the Ea^t* 
Angles, and having- made peace with the 
inhabitants, passed the winter in their tor* 
ritories. Early in the ensuing spring, lo- 
guar, crossing the Ilumber with his forcesi^ 
advanced without interruption to York^ and 
after defeating the English army under 
Osbert, marched«his victorious troops into 
tbat city; here he was speedily attacked by 
£il«i^ at tke head of «BOthef army of di# 
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Eiiirlisb, M^hich he also put to the rouf. 
The work of desolation imniediatefy com- 
menced, the swt>rd and the firebrand being- 
indiscriminately wielded in the bntrhery of 
the people and in the destruction of their' 
dwelling's; and, in conformity with the bar- 
barous policy of the times, the southern part 
of tlie province was reduced to one unvaried 
mass of ruin and devastation. The depo- 
pulation of the northern part was effected 
a few years afterwards by tlie arrival of 
Halfdene and his followers, in the Tyne, 
whose steps, wherever planted, w^ere mark- 
ed with blood. So decisive were these 
terrible visitations, arid so early and thickly 
was the country colonised by Danish set- 
tlers, that Northumbria henceforth became 
a Danish king-dom. 

To the soil of Northumbria turbulence 
and faction appear to have been indigenous; 
for whilst thi» kingdom had nothing to fear 
from the southern states, each being suf-* 
^ciently engagfed in repelling the incessant 
attacks of the northern scourgers, anarchy, 
confusion, rapine, and bloodshed, preyed on 
its vitals. .The triumphant genius of Alfred 
the Great availed itself of these dissentions 
to bring this, along with East-Anglia, ano- 
ther Danish kingdom^ under subordination. 



This trrfy great prince, after experiencing 
erery vicissitude of defeat and conquest, 
equipped a fleet consisting of vessels supe-- 
rior in strength and magnitude to those of 
Denmark, which, being stationed in the 
most advantageous situations, pursued and 
defeated these piratical ravagers wherevct 
they meditated a descent.. During the lat- 
ter part of Alfred's reign, Northumbria ex- 
perienced a calm to which it had long been 
a stranger, bnt it was that sullen calm which 
is inspired by hatred and which determines, 
at some future period to be revenged for 
the restraint which has been imposed: with 
this feeling the inhabitants, on. the death.: 
efthat potent monarch, denied their alle7 
fiance to his successor, and the district was. 
again deluged with blood for upwards of 
twenty years, when the ascendancy which, 
had been wrested from Edward was^regain* 
^ by the valour and good conduct of AtheK 
stane. In this Prince's reign, Anlaf, d 
Danish noble, and Cbnstantine, king of 
Scotland, in league with several of th«- 
Welch princes, and the petty kings of Ire- 
land, entered the^ Humber with a Aeet of 
Kiore than 600 vessels, and marching their 
forces northward, suffered a total defeat ia^ 
mn engagement with the English army^ 
Three years after this event, ^liich ocew!^ 



f%d ift dS8) Atbelstane died, from whicH* 
time Northumbria was alternately engaged 
in revolt and sabmission, until the reign of 
Edred, when, having thrice rebelled against 
that monarch, he divested the kingdom of 
its royalty, placed garrisons in the princi- 
pal towns, and created Osulph, an Knglish 
iu>bleman,carrof Northumberland. A-D. 953.. 

Tosti, th&ninth earl, having by excessive 
cruelty rendered himself odious, was expel- 
led from his government in 1064 by a genc- 
tal insurrection in Northumbria, and Mof 
car, the most powerful noble in the north, 
i^lected his successor. Edward the Con- 
fessor, who then filled the throne, dispatched 
aa army under the command of Harold, 
brother of Tostij to chastise the insurgents} 
but was induced to confirm the election, ort 
the affecting representation of the injustice 
and oppression which had been exercised. 
Tosti sought refuse in the court of Flan- 
ders, and on Harold's accession to the 
throne in 1066, applied to Harfagar, the 
predatory king of Norway, to attempt the 
eonquisst of Ehgland,en gaging to assist with 
sixty vessels. A project so flattering to the 
ambition of the Norwegian monarch, waj 
eagerly embraced, and in the beginning of 
iftutubin the forces of the combined fleets , 



which consisted of 300 sall> ravaged th# 
country bordering on the Tyne, plundered 
and burnt Scarborough on their way to the 
Humber, and sailing up that river, dis- 
embarked, and after a short siege became 
masters of the city of York. Harold was 
speedily informed of the invasion, and has- 
tening into the north with an army of 60,000 
men, engaged and entirely routed the inva- 
ders at Stamford-Bridge, leaving Harfagar 
and Tosti dead on the field. But the wreath 
of victory which Harold here obtained was 
quickly torn from his brow, for before he 
had fully recovered from the fatigue of bat- 
tle, intelligence was brought of the landing 
of the Duke of Normandy, at Pevensey, 
and in little more than a week from his 
northern engagement, the heroic Harold lost 
his life in the memorable battle of Hastings. 

That the neighbourhood of Bridlington 
partook largely in the various commotions 
which rent this ill-fated region, ample tes- 
timony is borne by the numerous entrench, 
ments and tumuli which at this time remain: 
the principal of tlie former are found at 
Flamborough, Argam, Rudston, and Kil- 
ham; — of the latter, at ^owthorpe, Rudston, 
Kilham, and Thwing. A great proportion 
qf V these antiquities is attributed to» the 
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Dftites; but the tiimnK, ^thme everlastinjp 
sepulchres of the ancients/' are more pru- 
Tbabiy anterior to the invasion of Caesar. 
The country, like the page of history, is 

"overspread 
With ?estiget of w«r— the shepherd boy 
Climbs the green hillock to survey his flnnk| 
Then sweetly sleeps upou his favourite hill, 
Not-cotMeious that his bed's a warrior's tombt'* 

Ad/oiniwg the south- west corner of the lord- 
thip of Kiiham is a triang^nlar plot of ground - 
called Z^ne^-^rare^ containing upwards of 
two hundred of these raoiiuments/*not more 
4ban 4 or 5 feet high, and placed nearly as 
dose as possible to each other; on>ly two or 
three have been examiueds in which human 
bones were found in limestone gravel, per*- 
fectly sound, and in a particularly clean 
i9tate, without, any weapons or armour to 
indicate their iilterment after a battle/* 
Human bones, iron rings^ and fragments of 
^«^eapons^, have been discovered on diggiii|^ 
between Rudston and Kiiham; similar dt^ 
eoveries have alsa been made in the low 
land or moor at Burton- Agnes, where sev^* 
ttkl tumtili were destroyed when the ground 
was inclosed. 

The division south of the wolds, which^ 
for an extent of thirty miles, so invitiiigly 
ikkted iJle ihotes df Ihe Gfermau Oceau^ 



M uM peculiarly liable to invasien, presenting 
no other obstacle than the resistance of the 
inhabitantiSy who were too much scattered 
cftectually to check the, spoilers in their 
momentary inroads. The bold projection 
of the Heady naturally the safeguard of the 
coast, proved politically otherwise ; lured 
by the shelter afforded to their fleets, the 
continental free-bootera hithef steered their 
prows, directed by fires and other signak 
made by those of tlieir countrymen who 
had already arrivjed. From the latter cir- 
cumstance is derived the name of Flam- 
borough, ^eam hurg; in a field immediateljr 
on the summit of the cliff at Bempton is a 
'small elevation which has been immemorial- 
ly called Standard^hilly and the most eleva- 
ted part of the Cliff at »Speeton was anciently 
known by the name of liuvendiffe. 

The Normans, by a fortunate concurrence 
of circumstances, acquired, at one stroke, 
that dominion which other nations had 
"fonght and bled for centuries to attain. 
Their leader follow^ed his success with such 
promptitude as to obtain the crown, in about 
two months after his landing, notwithstand* 
ing the resistance of Morcar and his brother 
Edwin, the potent earl of Mercia: these 
nobles finding themselves unable to dispossess 
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A^ conqueror, submitted to his anthorify, . 
and Were allowed to retain their dig^nitie*. 
Soon as the conqueror was firmly seated in 
the throne his first care was to reward hi a 
followers : for this purpose the possessioua 
of the greater part of the barons were wrest- 
ed from them, and cantoned amongst thostt 
who had most signalised themselves in hii» 
service. The tyranny of the monarch, and 
the insolence of the soldiery, were carried 
tn a height whirh to the natives appeared 
intolerable, and tlie standard of rebellion 
was once more hoisted in the north : in 1068 
the people rose in a body, with Edwin and 
Morcar at their head. William, however^ 
fully aware of the uncertainty of his tenure, 
had never sheathed his victorious sword,and 
now, with that decisive alacrity which 
marked his character, appeared with an 
army at York ere the revolters had receiv- 
ed their auxiliary supplies: this unexpected ; 
appearance so entirely disconcerted their 
measures, that the people quietly returned^ 
to their allegiance: the policy of the Con- 
queror induced him to pardon the leaders, 
but the possessions of their followers were 
unsparingly confiscated. The tyrannical- 
exactions which were daily imposed, infla- 
med the discontented Northumbrians to suehi 
a degree, that, in 1070, they again rose in( 
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^rmsy attacked the citadel at York^aiuliilew 
3000 of the Normans by whom it was gar- 
risoLiady sparing Mallet/ the goveraor^ Gil* 
bert de Gant, and a few others of the nobles. 
The maievoieace of Wiiiiam, which bad 
been smothered by a lorced show of cle- 
mency, had now fnil scope for exertion and 
burst with ten-fold vigour. The destruc- 
tion of the country betwixt the Ilumber 
and the Tees exceeded even that caused by 
the Danes. The mercenaries of the tyrant 
sacked and burnt the towns, drove off the 
cattle, destroyed the instruments of the 
husbandman,. and so completely annihilated 
every trace o( cultivation that 100,000 
persons are said to have fallen victims to the 
ianune which ensued. The monastery of 
St: John at Beverley alone escaped the 
general ruin, owing to the veneration in 
which the patron saint was held by the 
Conqueror. 

The manor of Bridlington formed part 
qf the possessions of Morcar, until the pro- 
perty of that nobleman became confiscated 
1^ 1072. At the time of the Norman sur- 
irey, this^ manor, then in the hands of the 
lling, contained one church, aiid» with its 
two hamlets, Hiiderthorpe and Wilsthorpe, 
' tbuteen earocates of taxable landf of these 
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«evigii were arable, the remaining six behijBf 
barren pasture^ with the exception of ei^hk 
acres of meadow, and the residue of the 
lordship entirely waste. The valuation, 
which, in the reign of Edward the Confes- 
•or, had been thirty-two pounds per annum, 
was, in the 20 William I, reduced to the 
annual rental of eiffhUshillings. This ex* 
traordinary depreciation conveys a terrific 
idea of the vindictive cruelty which had 
depopulated the country; and is rendered 
still more impressive by the recollection 
that this was^?een years after the depopu- 
lation had taken place* 

To the soke* of Bridlington appertained 
the townships of Martoue, Basinghebi^ 
Estone, Bovington, Grendale, Spretone, 
Bocketon, FJaistone, )Stacktone, Foxhele, 
Elestolf, Galmeton, and Widefeston, jointly 
containing eighty-eight cariicates of taxable 
land, of which only thirty were under cul- 
tivation. No names are now to be -found 



^Soc or SoK, denotosgurbdietion, or a power or privilege" 
to admioister justice, and execute laws. The word is also 
used for the shir«», circuit, or territory, wherein sach power 
is exercised b> him endtivd with such jurisdiction^ Soc%r«c, 
a tenure, bj which lands were held on condition of ploughift^ 
the lord's lands and doing the oporatioiu of husbandry M 
thek ovu €barffos.*^HowAftfK 
C 
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in this neighbourhood conresponding with 
Elestolf and Widefeston, which have, in all 
likelihood, been seated on the shore and de- 
stroyed by the encroachments of the sea. 

Foremost in the ranks of the Normans, 
and nearly allied to their leader, came Gil- 
f/ert de Gant,"* a Flemish noble, on whom 
the confiscated estates were lavishly be- 
stowed, and who seated himself at Folking- 
ham, in Lincolnshire, as the head of his 



«GiLBERTDB Gant, Son of Baldwin Earl of Flaoders, and 
Nephew to William the Conqueror, landing in England with 
him, and assisting him in his Conquest here, had the lands of 
one Tour, a Dane, then given him, with several other Grants; 
for at the general Survey, it appears that he possessed 54 Lord- 
ships in several Counties, of which Folkringhani in Com. Line, 
was one. This Gilbert being at York when the Danes with -a. 
mighty Power enter'd the llumbcr, and advanc'd toward that 
€ity in belialf of Edgar Atheling, bad the GOod Fortune to 
escape, there being at that time above SOOO Normans kill'd. 
lie was the pious Restorer of Bardn«y-Abbey in Com. Line, 
utterly destroy*d by the Dane»; and dyM in the time ofWilliam 
Bufua. To him succeeded in the Rarony Walter his Son andP 
Heir, a Person of great Humanity and Piety, who, when an 
at^ed Man, and near his Death, commanded a Body of Flem- 
ings and Normans, in that famous Battle against the Scots 
n9ar Northallerton in Yorkshire, frequently calPd Beixum 
Standardi; where by his eloquent S*pcech and prudent Con- 
* duct, the Enemy reccivM a total Overthrow ; and dying 
4 Steptu was succeeded by Gilbert his 8on; Mho being with 
King Stephen in the fatal Battle of Lincoln, was with him 
Uiere taken Prisoner; and \ias compelled by Ranul])h E. of 
Chester to marry his Niece Avis, Daughter to William de 
llomare Karl of Lincoln, whereby ho had the Title of Earl of 
Lincoln in her Right.— PKBBiieB of Emgiamd. Lond. 17 U. 
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barony. Gilbert, to whom the manor of 
Bridlington had been granted subsequent 
to the year 1080, was succeeded by Walter 
de Gaut, his son, to whose piety and nni- 
nificence the town owes one of the most dis- 
tinguishing features in its history. This 
nobleman here founded and endowed a 
Priory, on a scale correspondent to liif 
power and possessions : the precise date of 
its erection cannot now be ascertained, but 
its completion, in all probability, was not 
earlier than 1114, the house being people<l 
by Canons regular of the order of St. Au- 
gustine, which order was not introduced 
into England before that year. According 
to a manuscript in the Bodleian library, this 
monastery was dedicated to St. Mary and 
St. Nicholas, which, as St. Nicholas was 
the patron saint of seamen, has an air of pro- 
bability ; but as the charters of the monas- 
tery mention only the blessed Virgin, we 
may conclude that the dedication was to 
St. Rlary alone. 

Gilbert, the eldest son of the founder, was 
baptized, and received his early education, 
in this house, to which he afterwards proved 
a great benefactor; liberal donations were 
also bestowed by other nobles; and even 
those whose possessions were comparatively 



gfnally endeavoured to secure a passport lo 
bliss l>5 purchasing the prayers of the piousi 
in their behalf. By these means the wealth 
of the convent rapidly increased, and the 
canons, in order to rendpr **assurance doubly 
sure," were careful to have the grants, in 
many instances, confinned by the heirs of 
the donor, the archbishop of the province^ 
the king, and the Roman PontiftV 

The canons were enjoined by the rule of 
their order, to have all things in comxnon^ 
and to receive nothing without the leave of 
their superior. Their habit consisted of a 
long black cassoc, over which was a white 
rochet, with a black cloak and hood. They 
wore caps on their heads, and suffered their 
beards to remain unshaven. 

The following summary of the possessions 
of Bridlington Priory, is chiefly from the 
Monasficon Eboracense of Burton, whose 
principle authority was the Register of the 
monastery, in the possession of Sir John 
In^ilby, of Ripley, Bart. 

AcKiAM. In this lordship the convent 
possessed 2 carucates* and 20 oxgangs of 

■ <l ■ ' ' ' >■ I I I -III ■ ■! !■ ■ II II I I t 

V Th« measures Tike Uie otbograpby, of antiquity, i^in^ 
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landy 0pnd one milt, with sundry smaller do- 
nations of tofts, crofts, meadow, and pasture, 
the gift of Alexander de Buketon and 
others. 

William de Ross, lord of Hamlake, con- 
firmed to the canons, the manor of Acclom, 
which his ancestors had given to them ; in 
>¥hich the said canons had 4 carucates, 2 
oxgangs, and 18 acres of land, with 4 acres 
of meadow and 18 tofts. 

In the year 1273, a contest respecting the 
tithe of wool and lamb, in this parish, wag 
thus concluded ; viz. that the prior and con- 
vent in lieu of tithes of wool and lamb of 
all the sheep fed upon 33 oxgangs of land, 
which the canons had ip this parish, should 
pay to the chancellor of the church of York, 
and to his successors, and to his church of 



reduced to no dcterminftte standard, render it di(8x;ult, if aot 
actually impossible, to understand the jreal quantity of land 
implied by the terms anciently in use. A Carucate yaried 
from 60 to ISO acres, and was g^enerally taken at 120. Some 
-writers slate it to be so much ground as could be tilled by one 
plough, within a year and a day, having meadow, pasture, and 
bonses, for the husbandmen and cnttle; and estimate it at 100 
acres. At Hack ten, F«rton-Fleming> Gransmoor, Tlilder- 
tborpe, Rigliton, and Skirl ington, the carurate contained 8 
oxganp^s. 4n Oxgano was seldom less than 10 or more than 
20 acres, and was usually considered ab^out 12. A Selion was 
a rrdge of land, containing, in general, some thinM; above an 
acre. A Toft was apiece of ground on which a bouse kad- 
formerly stood, and a Caorr was a smtttt tlose, oar gftrth» iou 
Mediately contiguotta» 
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Accliim, the sum of 1/. 6^. Od. bufc if the 
canons should afterwards acquire any land 
in the parish^ they should pay tithe of wool 
and lamb, of all the sheep that should feed 
thereon. 

A1.DBOROXJGH. William, son of John de 
Lascels, gave towards the support of a lig-ht 
in the chapel of St.Cutlibert, at the infirma- 
ry, the annual rent of \s, Od» issuing out of 
lauds at Aldebergh. 

Anderby, Lincolnshire. The grant of 
this church was confirmed by Pope Eu- 
genius III, 

Arram. Andrew Marshall gave an an- 
nxvtil rent of Is. 6rf. out of lands at Ergum 
in Holderness, to^'find a wax candle, to 
burn at the mass of the blessed virgin, in 
the conventual church. 

AsGARBY, Line. Pope Eugeuius IIL 
confirmed the grant of this church. 

AsKAM-RiCHARD. Rogcr de Mowbrai 
when aboiit to visit the Holy Land, gave to 
his friend William de Tykhill all the manor 
arid town of Askham, with the advowson of 
the church; and William, son of Roger de 
Askham, gave to the priory all the said 
lands, with a capital messuage, and mill, to- 
gether with the service of Herbert de H6l- 
demess and his heirs, for 2 oxgangs of 
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land here — of Richard de Arnal and his 
heirs, for half a carucate of land in the 
same territory — and of the rector of Ask- 
hani, for the time being, for two cultures of 
arable land. 

WilKam de Wallori^ with all his arable 
land and meadow, gave William Troys, his 
native or villein,* with all his family and 
cattle. The service of William, the tailor, 
for three oxgangs of land, wa* also confirm- 
ed to the canons, who likewise possessed in 
this lordship, 1 messuage, 1 1 oxgangs, and 
5 acres of land, sundry tofts and crofts, and 
an annuity of 1/. ll^, Ocl. 

Atwick. Everard,son of Peter de Rosse, 
steward of Holderness, for the good of the 
soul of Eustace, his wife, gave 6 oxgangs of 
land, 1 messuage, and 1 toft here, w ith the 
church; which was confirmed by William 
de Eoss, lord of Hamlake, by Pope Euge- 
nius [II, aud by Thurstain, archbishop of 
York. 



^Villeinage was only another term for slavery. The villeius 
"were in a state of downright servitude, and employed in la- 
bours of the most servile description: they, their children, and 
effects^ belonged to the lord of the soil, like the cattle with 
wliich it was stocked. They could not leave their lord with- 
out his permission, and in the event of their abseondinff, or 
being claiMicstihely taken from him, might be claimed aud ro~ 
covered by action at law, like beasts, or other chattels. 
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.A contest between the prior and convent^ 
and Robert Teslard, vicar of this church, 
was determined in A. D. 1228, as follows, 
Yiz. That the vicar should have only tithe 
hay of the lands of which he had tithe of 
corn, and that the prior should have all the 
tithe hay of the rest of the parish. 

The canons suffered not their spiritual to 
interfere with their temporal concerns; and 
the collecting of their tithes frequently invol- 
ved them in dispute and litigation with the 
neighbouring monasteries. In 1277, a con- 
test between the prior of Bridlington and 
the abbot of Melsa or Meanx, was ended 
by the abbot's agreeing to pay Tis. 4d annu- 
ally, in lieu of tithe hay of 1 1 oxgangs of 
land, which he held in the parish of Atting- 
wyke, and to pay the tithe of hay for any 
land the monks might subsequently acquire 
in this town. 

AuBTTRN. Henry de Percy, lord of the 
manor of Alburn, in 1382, granted licence 
to the prior and convent to accept the re* 
version of 8 tofts and 4 oxgangs of land in 
this place, from John Lawrence de Buck- 
ton, chaplain, and others; which were held 
of him by military service. 

The master of the hospital of St. Giles> 
;{orthe support of a chaplain to perform 
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duty in St. Nicholas's chapel at Alburne, 
gave a toft here, extending from the rivu- 
let to the bridle- way leading from the town 
to the burying-placc. 

Bamburgh, Line. Gilbert de Gaunt 
gave the church of St. Swithin^at this place^ 
with all its appurtenances, and 8 oxgangs 
of land ; which church was confirmed to the 
priory by Popes Eugenius Ill.Celestine III. 
and Innocent IV. 

Hugh de Bamburg-h and others presented 
to the canons, sundry donations of land in 
this^ manor. 

In A. D. 1194, a controversy betwixt the 
monks of Barciney and the canons of Brid- 
lington respecting the tithes of Burton- 
Fleming and Bamburg, was thus determi-. 
ned, viz. That the monks should have tithe 
of corn of their demesnes at Burton, and of 
other demesnes in the parish of Hundeman* 
by, if they should acquire anyi and also the 
tithe of corn of their old demesne at Bam- 
burg, with the tithe of feeding cattle, the 
canons reserving to themselves all other 
tithes in the said parish: the monks at the 
same time quitclaimed to the canons^all their 
riglit of tithes in the lordship of Walter cje 
GaJit, at Edenham. 

The same parties werq engaged iu af 
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similar contest, in 1228, which was tried at 
York, and determined, That the canons 
ghouid have one half of the tithe of line of 
the old demesnes of Bambarg and the whole 
tithe of the remainder 6f the parish, together 
with all the tithe of hay thronghout the 
parish ; and that the monks should have the 
other moiety of the tithe of the demesne 
lands, with the tithe of corn and of feeding 
cattle. 

Barrow, Line. The canons obtained I 
oxgang of land at this place in exchange 
for one at Beeford. 

Barton, Line. Gilbert de Gant, earl of 
Lincoln, confirmed 1 carucate of land here, 
and also g'ave the service of Lambert, son 
of William, for 1 carucate of land in the 
same place. 

Robert, son of Walter de Gant, gave 26 
acres of land, and a toft, in this territory; 
with the service of Gerald, son of Ralph de 
Fereby, and all his family. 

Alice, daughter of Gilbert de Gant, gave 
a free passage to Barton and to Ferriby, a- 
cross the Humber, for all the canons, their 
servants, and goods. 

In this place the canons also held 2 ox- 
gangs of land, and a toft, the gift of Richard 
de Bare V ill. 
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Beeford, Ernald de Muubegun gave 
this church, with a chapel. 

Alan de Rowel gave to the priory of 
Bridlington, and to the church of St, Mary 
de Torenton, an annuity of 6 marks, out of 
this rectory, and gmnted that neither he 
nor his heirs should present any clerk to 
this church, when vacant, until the candi- 
date should have swoni to pay the said 
pension. This donation appears to have 
l)een considered as a g-ift of the churchy as 
tlie prior of Bridlington and the abbot of 
Thdniton were shortly afterwards at vari- 
ance respecting its division, but finally a- 
greed that each should retain one niediety 
thereof. The niediety assigned to Thorn- 
ton abbey soon after became the property 
of the brethren of the Temple, so that the 
rectory henceforward became of double pa- 
tronage or advowson; the one belonging to 
the prior and convent of Bridlington, and 
the other to the prior and hospital of St, 
John at Jerusalem, in England, who pre- 
sented in turn. 

In this manor the convent likewise pos- 
sessed half a carucate, 10 oxgangs, and 4 
perches of land, with 2 tofts and a fishery, 
the gifts of William le Gross, earl ef Albe- 
marle, and others. 
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Bempton. In this place the canons 
had 6 oxgangs of land froni Ankerinus de 
Beinpton, and other benefactor*. 

On the 22nd. of March 1339, Sir Mar- 
maduke de Grendale, knt. on the one part; 
and Walter, son of Arnold de Buketon, the 
prior and convent of Bridlington, Gilbert 
de Erghona, Nicholas de Pokethorpe, and 
seven others, freeholders of Bempton, on 
the other part; agreed, That as the free- 
holders used to have a carriage road through 
the whole length of le Ovenham, across the 
field, quite to the moor of Bempton, Sir 
MarmadukjB granted as much land as would 
make the said road forty feet wide; the free- 
holders engaging to build a wall on each 
^side through the whole length, and to re- 
pair and rebuild the same on occasion. 

A composition was made between the 
prior and convent of Bridlington and the 
inhabitants of Bempton, in the year 1441, 
to the following effect, viz. That the in- 
habitants might have a chaplain in the cha- 
pel of St Michael de Bempton, within the 
parish of Bridlington, and there receive all 
sacraments and sacramentals, with common 
sepulture in the chapel or chapel-yard 
thereof^ 
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Bbssingbt. This village was given to 
the priory by Gilbert de Gant, aod con- 
firmed by Henry I. 
Forno gave 2 oxgangs of land in this place. 

William de Gant confirmed the carucate 
of land here, which had been given by 
William, hi^ constable, at the dedication of 
ibe chapel at Basyngby. 

Stephen, sen of William de Bessingby, 
gave all his lands here, in Lamb-holme. 

Bethmeslky, in Knaresborough division* 
Ralph de Maleverer of Alverton, gave se« 
veral lands, with all his cuttle, in this pFuce; 
BiHAM^ Bewholme ? Roger, son of Wil- 
liam de Colevill,gave the service 6f Nicho- 
las, son of Huscarl de Biham, with all his 
family and cattle. 

BiNNlNGTON. John de SartrinO) chap- 
lain, gave 2 oxgangs of land here, of the 
fee of Henry de Percy, which the said Hen- 
ry confirmed. 

Bi-UBBBR-HOUSES, in Bethmcsley. John, 
son of John de Walkingham, gave leave 
for the canons to enclose, plougli, and sow, 
the 20 acres of land in this place, given by 
Robert Forester, and also to dig iron ore, 
and erect forges in the said division^ Robert, 
son of Hnatobrith of Kiilinghall, Robert de 
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Stainlay, and Henry Turpiu de Killinghttll, 
did the same. 

Henry, eldest son of the king^of the Ro- 
mans, A. D. 1267, ordered all his bailiffs of 
Knaresburg, to permit the prior and con - 
vmit of Bridlington, and their men, peacea- 
bly to enjoy their manor of Blubberhouse^ 
with common pasture in Thores-cros^se^ 

Richard, earl of Poictou and Cornwall, 
confirmed the possessions of the canons in 
this place ; and, in 1239, dissafforested their 
wood at Blubberhouse. 
* The contest between John, prior of Bol- 
ton, and Gerard, prior of Bridlington, about 
common pasture, in Blubberhouse, was en - 
ded at York, in 1297, when the priors were 
mutually to enjoy common pasture for all 
kinds of their own or their teiiants' cattle, 
.as of old, reserving also to each, all improve- 
ments in the houses and enclosures, made or 
to be made, when and, in what manner they 
might please. 

BoYNTON. This church, the gift of Gal- 
frid, the steward, was confirmed to the 
canoiis by king Henry II. 

The church was afterwards granted, or 
more probably confirmed, to the priory, by 
William le Gross,earl of Albemarle, and wa« 
appropriated, and additionally confiimed, 
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by Pope Engenius III. and by William de 
Grenfieldy archbishop of York* 

William le Gross,Sir Walter de Grendale^ 
knt. Robert, the fowler, son of Henry de. 
Bovington, with others, conferred on the 
priory 13 oxgangs of land, with divers tofts 
aad crofts, in this manor. 

Bkani>ale, Bransdale? In this place 
the canons owned 4 oxgangs of land, the 
gift of Ralph de lirandale. 

Bridlingtov. Walter de Gant gave 

13 carucates of land in Jirellynton, with the 
mills thereunto adjoining, free aiid acquitted 
of all gelds and customs, except Dane-geld. 

Henry I. confirmed one'carucate of land 
in this township, the grant of Robert de 
Meynil. 

, In A. D. 1267, Stephen de Meynil, gave 
the demesnes and service of 4 carucates of 
lanti, in this place, which was confirmed by 
Nicholas, his son. 

Sir William de Cantelupe, kht. arid 
Maud, his wife, having the king's licence, in 

14 Edw. I. gave 1 messuage, 4 carucates 
af land, and 10/. annual rent, arising out of 
possessions here, with all his villeins, their 
families, and cattle^ and with homagei, 
aad suits of court. 
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John 9 son of Matthew de Eston, gave 3 

tofts in this territory. \ 

Odinellus de Anbeni gave a passage for 
water through his lands to their niilly which 
T. de Arches, his brother, confirmed, 

William, son of William Faber of Brid- 
lington, gave part of a toft, to bring water 
to Castelburum ;* and Robert, his son, gare 
another part of the toft for the same purpose. 
Gilbert, son and heir of Gilbert Silver^ 
gave 2 oxgangs of land here. 

William Pnlayne, of Bridlington, mer- 
chant, gave a toft, toward the supporting a 
light at St. Katharine's altar, in the parish 
church, and the maintenance of a chaplain 
ami successors, to pray for his own soul, and 
fjrtbat of his wife Margaret. 

Gilbert, son and heir of Sir Gilbert de 
Gaunt, ia A. D. 1278, released to the prior 
and convent, and to their successors,all man- 
ner of customs, and suits of services, as well 
of courts, as other things, which they did or 
ought to do, by reason of the lands held of 
his fee in Yorkshire, Richmondshire, and 
Lincolnshire. 



^ThU place^ evidontly near the emboacimre of the ttream* 
appears to mark the site of the station Gabrantovicobom* 
. Bienttoned in the tecond pageofUiit work, its name being a 
compound of tke Roman Caitba an4 the Saxon Bumok 
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Gilbert, son of Liica Silver of Bridling- 
ton, quitclaimed to the use of the fabric 2.^ 
acres of meadow here. 

Thomas, son and heir of Thomas de 
Outhenby, granted to the monastery an an- 
nual rent of 07. 14^. ()d. out of lands ia this 
place, in A. D,%1323. 

Thomas de Hedon, William de Cotom 
and Symou Swan, j>ave 1 messuage here, 
with an adjoining croft in Silver-place. 

William Grenefeld, archbishop of York, 
in 1310, confirmed to the canons, the paro- 
chial church in this place. 

Ring John, on the 6th. of December, 
A. D. 1200, granted "to God aud the 
church of St. Mary of Bridlington, and th« 
canons there serving God, a fair, in every 
year, at Bridlington, to continue two days, 
to wit, upon the eve of the assumption of 
the blessed Mary, and on the day of the 
same festival, and one market to be held 
there every week, (viz.) on the Saturday/' 

King Stephen, in the 15th. year of his 
reign, granted that the prior and canons 
should have all kinds of chattels of all Fe- 
lons and Fugitives, within the town and 
precincts of Bridlington ; with all kinds of 
wxeck of the sea, which should in futiure 
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happen between Earls-clike and Flambo- 
rough-dike. 

Brigham. In this place the canons were 
possessed of I oxgang of laud, the gift of 
Osbert, son of Walter de Frismar. 

Brompton. Eustachiusde Vescy and 
William de Vescy confirmed tlie grant of 
meadow in this township, which had been 
made by their ancestors ; which was further 
confirmed in 1328, by Sir Gilbert de Acton, 
knt. cousin and heir to Sir William de 
Vescy. 

BucKTON. John, son of Glume de Buc- 
ton, gave 2 oxgangs of land and a toft, 
with the service of Nicholas, son of Wido 
de Bucton, with all his family and cattle. 

, Alexander de Bucton, for the welfare of 
the soul of AgneB^ his wife, gave an acre of 
land in this place, to the hospital of Brid- 
lington. 

In A. D. 1291, Arnald, son of Sir Wal- 
ter de Bucton, gave 8 oxgangs of land and 
9 tofts, on condition that the prior and con- 
Tent should maintain a perpetual chaplain to 
celebrate at the altar of St. John, the apostle 
and evangelist, in the chapel at this town, 
to pray for the souls of Sir Gilbert de Gaunt, 
Sir Gilbert his son, Sir Walter de Bucton, 
lady Constance his wife,, Amald, son of 
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the said Sir Walter, and Maud his own 
wife; which was confirmed by Gilbert cle 
Gaunt. 

William, son and heir of Sir William de 
Buckton, knt. gave a road to the canons, 
to lead their com through his lands, A. D. 
1297, 

In this territory the canons were likewise 
possessed of 20 oxgangs of land, and 5 tofts. 

Buiiton-Agnes. In A. D. 1299, Sir 
William St. Quintin, knt. lord of Harphani, 
gave to the canons, a carriage-road, of the 
breadth of forty feet, beyond the moor of 
this town. 

BuRTON-FLE^nNO. Gilbert de Gaunt 
granted that all the gifts of his father, aiul 
those of his men, should be free from all 
gelds and customs, except Danegeld ; and 
confirmed this place to the convent : Robert 
de Gaunt certified that he was present when 
Gilbert de Gaunt, his brother, with his 
corpse, gave this town. 

John de Karleton, in 1274, gave his ca- 
pital messuage and 1 carucate of land in 
this place, with the mill, villeins, their fa- 
milies and cattle ; and also with the wards, 
escheats, and homages of the freemen and 
natives, or .villeins. 

William de Ross, and Eustace, his wife, 
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qnitclaimetl all their right in 1 messuage, 
and 6 canicates of land in this town, for 
which the prior and convent gave to them 
20/, 

Baldwin, son of Theobald de Wickham, 
•gave the service of Ailward, son of Edward 
de Burton-Fleming, with a tenement, 3 ox- 
gangs of land, and 2 tofts. 

James de Wiltsande gave 5 ox gangs of 
land here, on condition that the prior and 
convent would make his eldest son a canon 
in their monastery, when he should be 20 
years of age. 

Alan de Tuier sold half a carucate of land 
tmd Sjtofts in this township, to thi^ prior 
and convent, for 20 marks. 

Robert, son of William de Roston, in 
Pickerino^-lyihe, in A»D. 1291, gave the 
service of William, son of Robert de Sy- 
wardby, and his heirs, for the lands which 
he held in this place. 

Adam, son of Ralph de Roston, gave an 
annuity of tOs. Id. with all his right ; and 
with the sei-vice of Henry de Wytham, for 
4 oxgangs of land, and of Adam, son of 
John, for a toft, in this place. 

Edward I- in 130 1, granted his licence 
to Arnald, son of Walter de* Bucton, to 
give 10 tofts and 9 oxgangs of Umd^ in thi* 
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loi^ship ; and also to Ralph de Mareschal^ 
and Agnes, his wife, to bestow 3 oxgangs 
of land, with one mark annual rent, which 
they bestowed accordingly. 

Henry II. prior to 1186, consented that 
the grant which Ralph de Nevil had made 
to the canons of a house and court, in this 
town, should remain unmolested, on account 
of an ancient way which was there, on con* 
dition that the canons should make another 
convenient road. 

In addition to the above possessions, tha 
convent had 15 oxgangs of land, 8 messua- 
g'es, 4 tofts, and 3 crofts, with an annuity 
of one penny, and pasture for 6 score sheep 
in this town. 

Gj^heby, Line. In A. D. 1273, Sir 
William de Baieux gave 8 selions of land in 
this field, on condition that the canons 
should say one mass for his soul„ in the 
church of Edenham. 

Baldwin de Breveconrt gave 19 acres of 
land, in Kareby, with all the wood and soil 
towards the South of Witham, called Mo- 
rathic, containing 28 acres, with 4J acres 
fm the north of the wood. 

Carnaby. The church at Kernetby was 
given to the priory by Robert de Percy j 
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this donation wa9 confirmed by Henry St 
Percy, with the addition of 6 oxgangs of 
land and 6 tofts and crofts : these benefac-* 
tions i¥ere also confirmed by pope Celes- 
tine III. 

Robert, son and heir of Sir Peter de Per- 
cy, lord of Kernetby, who lived in 13U6, 
confirmed the grant of 2 oxgangs of land, 
with a toft and croft, in this place> made by 
William de Percy. 

Norman de Kernetby, in 1306, granted 
that the canons might sow their new en- 
closure in this field, called Sand wath, abut- 
ting to the tofts on the east part, and take 
tlie tithes thereof. 

Cathai-e ? Galfrid de Bosco gave 10 
oxgangs of land, with 12 tofts, and the 
moiety of th« mill, in this town ; together 
with the service of Thomas, son of Joseph 
deQuixle, and his heirs, for 3 oxgangs of 
land here : and Robert de Ross granted 
leave to the canons to go* over his land, 
when their mill wanted repairing, for which 
indulgence they were annually to pay 1*^ Off. 

Richard, earl of Poictou and Cornwall 

confirmed 1 oxgang of land, with a toftainl 

• croft, which had been given by Roger Fos- 

sard, of Little-Cathale : — William, son ef 
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Oiilfrid Stepey, quitclaimed all his. right 
Ml 11 oxgaiigs of land and 11 tofts in this 
territory : and Galfrid^ son of Thomas ,de 
Cathale, gave the tervice' which Adeliuns 
de Cathale owed to bim. 

PAyTHCRFB. John, son of Alexander de 
Mimcels, of Bovington^ confirmed the carn- 
cate of laud, with tofts and crofts in this 
place, which had been given to the cauons 
by William de Boyvil, and Joan Talun, 
his wife, fr^e from all . service, wards, and 
suits of court, and which were held of the 
said Jolin- . 

ChawiThai.1, ? Robert de Amnnderin 
gave 5 selions of arable land in the east field 
of Chawithall, and 2 selioua inf Swyney- 
Wetheng, 

CxouGHTON, Richard de Wroxton gave 
1 oxganjf of land in Clocton, with a close 
caiU'd West croft, and the meadow on tlie 
east side of the mill-bridge. 

Robert, son of Robert Ingleberd, of Be- 
verley, gave all his lands here, called Brae- 
kenthwaite and Storkes, of the fee of St. 
John of Beverley, with a toft. 

Galfrid de Stainton, and others, bestoM[^- 
ed 5i oxgangs, 20 selions, and sundry smaller 
donations of laud, with 2 tofts^ crofti^, and 
1 capital messuage^ 
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CovrLAM« Thomas de Crohutn gaT« 3 
oxg^angs of land, with a croft, in CoUani. 

Sir Reg^inald Fitz-Peter confirmed all 
tlie lands, tofts, and rents, given by Tho* 
mas de Crohum, and Thomas Fitz-Peter 
remitted ail services for the same. 

Croomb. Oliver de Crohum bequeathed 
ta the priory, 2 oxgangs of land here, which 
was confirmed by Thomas, his son. 

Reginald Fitz-Petc*- confirmed to the ca* 
nous, 3 oxgangs of land and S tofts, in this 
place, given by Sir Genird Salvayn ; 3 ox- 
gangs and 2 toft*, given by Ralph de Brad- 
lay ; 2 oxgaugs by James de Collum ; 24 
acres, with 2 cultures, and 2 tofts, by Robert 
de Crohum ; 2 oxgangs and 1 toft, by Bar-^ 
tholomew, son of Peter Salvain ; and 2 ox- 
gan&rs, 1 toft, and an annual rent of Is. Odp 
by Walter Reyum. 

Robert le Palmer de Sledmer^ and Sibil^ 
his wife, gave a toft in this township, free 
from ail suits pf court, the canons paying to 
him and his heirs, an annuity of Is. Od. 
which Hugh, his son, released in 1287. 

Sir Humfrid de Veilly, knt« and Lucia, 
hia wife, gave a toft here ; as did also 
Richard, son of Richard Ace de Siedmen 

East Cowton, Richmond. The church 
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of Cttton Magna was given by Eustace 
Pitz-John, who added 1 oxgang of land at 
its dedication. This church was roiifiraied 
by pope Engenius IFI. and by kin^ Stephen. 
Walter Giffard,archb'fshop ofYork,with the 
consent of Thomas de Passelewe, archdea- 
con of Richftiond, in li272, orchiined that 
there shonld be in this church, a perpetual 
Ticar, presentable by the prior and convent 
of Bridlington, wlio should have the whole 
altarage of the said church, vrith tlie tithe 
of hay tliroaghout the parish, except that 
which pertained tt) the archbishop's niant)r, 
in this town, the arclibishop p«'iying hiai 
annually 2 marks of silver. Th€ vicar was 
also to have 2 tofts and 1 acre of laud, for 
which iie was to bear all ordinary burdens 
of the church, with all things appertaining 
.to divine celebration. 

The canons likewise had 5 oxgang<^, 40 
acres, and 3 selions of lam), wVth 8 tofts and 
4 crofts, confirmed to them, in this place. 

Easton. King Henry t. graiited *'to 
the churcli of Saint Mary Xif Brellinton and 
to the regular canons there serving God, 
two carucates of land" of his demesne, of 
which one-and-a4ialf Was "in Eston, and n 
half in Hildertorp, free and acquitted of 
«iU Geld and Custmns.'* 
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Margaret, daughter of Goceline Bttch of 
Slston, by Munel, his wife, confirmed 2 ox- 
gangs of land, with tofts, in this place ; one 
of which oxgangs was given by Ralph 
Buch, her grandfather, and the other by 
Goceline, her father. She also gave, with 
Robert, her son, for the good of the soul of 
Robert de Ulram, her husband, 2 other ox- 
gangs, with tofts, in this town. 

Alic^, daughter of Joceline Buck de Es- 
ton, sister of Margaret, abovementioned, 
^iive, in her widowhood, 3 oxgangs of laud 
iind a toft, in this lordship. 

The grant of the church at this place was 
confirmed to the convent by pope Celes- 
tine III. 

£d}!:nham. Line. Gilbert de Gaunt gave 
pasture in this place for 400 sheep, 18 oxen, 
10 cows, 1 bull, and 40 liQgi»; without pan- 
nage ; but this charter, havinjr been torn by 
a servant of Henry de Bellomonte, earl of 
Bogan and Murres, was renewed by that 
jiobleman. The said Gilbert also gave this 
rhurch, dedicated to St. Michael, which 
was confiruicd by popes Eugenius III. Ce- 
It^stine HI. and Innocent IV. and by Robert 
and Hugh, bishops of Lincoln. 

AdaVn de Amundevil gave to this church 
£7 acres of Ij^nd and a toft, in Scotiethorpe, 
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on candition that the prior and conrent of 
Bridlington would consent that he, and his 
heirs, shonid have mass 3 times every week, 
in his chapel of Scotlethorpe ; Robert, son 
of the above, gave 13 acres of arable land 
to encrease his father's grant to 40 : he also 
gave 7 selions of land iu this territory, and 
confirmed 1 acre given by William Fitz- 
Alan : he likewise added a donation of 14. 
acres in this township and in Scotlethorpe, 
which was confirmed by William, his son, 
who gave 2 sclix>ns liere, with 6 perches of 
meadow at Hildertree, and 4 perches iu:. 
Falwelle. 

Joceus de Edenham, and Emma, his wifc^ 
bestowed their bouses in this town. 

In addition to the above possessions, the 
canons held in this manor 169 selions and 
21 acres of land ; 14 parcels of meadow ; 9 
head-lands; 4 tofts; 4 crofts, and 1 mes- 
suage, the grants of William de Edenham 
and others. 

The canons granted leave to Ernesia^de 
Nevil, with the bishop of Lincoln's licence, 
in 1189, to have divine service in his chapel 
at Grimsthorpe, in the parish of Edenham, 
at his own expence ; but stipulated that he 
should return all oblations and obventions. 
and should give the tithes of the new-tilled 
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landU which he had made, or might hereafter 
n^ake. 

John deNevil, in laiO, gnre the titlie 
of wool in this parish, and acknowledg'ed 
that the prior and convent had the right of 
titlie niuUnre of his mill, here. 

Elkesdon", Kelstorn? Line. This church 
was given by Walter do Gunt, and the do- 
ruitioh confirmed by Gilbert, his son ; also 
by pope Celestine III. the bishop of Coven- 
try, and others. 

A controversy between the prior of Tlrid- 
lington and William de Mtiscliam, before 
1198, was decided by agreeing that the 
said William should liold the church here 
so long as he retained the secuhir habit, pay- 
ing to the convent 3 marks annually, with 
all the episeopals. 

Fermby South. Alice, danghter of 
Gilbert de Gamit, earl of Lincoln, gave to 
the canons of Bridlington, free passage over 
the Humber, here, far themselves and their 
men ; and confirmed to them all the grant* 
of Walter de Gaunt, her grandfather, and 
of Gilbert, her father. 

Walter de Gant gave a mediety of this 
church, which was confinned by popes En- 
genius 111. and CelestinellL Kdwardl, 
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to bestow the patronage of their mediety on 
John Aldeberj, bishop of Lincoln. 

In the decision of a controversy ,in 1202,the 
canons were allowed to have alf tithes and 
obventions of the fee of Gant, in this town, 
with a toft, on the south side of the church. 

PiLKY. Walter de Gant, at the founda- 
tion of the monastery, gave half a carucate of 
land and the church, at this place, which 
was confirmed by popes Honorius III. Eu- 
geniusIII, and Celestine III. This church 
was appropriated to the house, and had no 
incumbent presentable, being served by -a 
stipendiary curate, provided by the prior, 

Ralph de Nevil gave half a carucate of 
land, and Gregory, son of William de 
Flainburg, gave a toft and croft, in this 
place. 

Ralph, son of Ralph de Nevil,. gave the 
stone in his quarry, or of his rocks, iiere, 
towards building the monastery and offices 
at Bridlington. 

The tithe of fish at Filey proved a bone 
of contention between the canons of Brid- 
lington and the monks of Whitby ; and dis- 
agreements arose on the subject so early as 
the time of Wikeman, the first prior, when 
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a distpnte wa.^ enJeii, in 1122, by the dean 

and chapter of York, who ordained **that 
the fishermen of Whiteby when they put in 
at Fiveley, shall there faithfully pay their 
tithes for ever : and likewise the fishermen 
of Fiveley, when they put in at Whiteby, 
shall there faithfully pay their tithes for 
e\ er." Some infrincfenient on this agrr^e- 
ment appears to have afterwards taken 
place, as Hugh, prior of Bridlington, com- 
plained to the court of Rome, in 1 190, of 
injustice done to him, and, in consequence, 
Celestine III. in the following year, com- 
missioned the abbot of Rieval, and the pri- 
oi"s of Kirkham and Warter,to examine the 
case and decide thereon, when they deter- 
mined that the abbot of Whitby should 
"never more molest the fishermen of Fi veley 
when they came into Whitby harbour, and 
obliged him to quit claim to all right he had 
to any tithe from them." 

T^ie prior of Bridlington was also en- 
gaged in a controversy with the prior of 
Grimsby, before 1190, about the tithe of 
fish taken at Filey, which was decreed in 
favour of the former, by Ernald, abbot of 
Rieval, Anketillus^ prior of Nostel, and 
Hamo, precentor of York. 

Fi'AMBOROUGH. Popes Eugeuius III. 
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and Celestme III. confirmed the gift of the 
church at Flemeburg^, by William Fitz-Ni- 
gel ; which church was appropriated to th<^ 
canons so that no ricarage was ordained 
therein, the duties being performed by a 
stipendiary curate, to whom an annual salary 
of 16/. was allowed. 

Robert Constable de Flaynburg, gave 
1 oxgang of land here, and added other do- 
nations to the church of St, Oswald, in this 
place, towards the support of 2 altars there- 
in, one, that of St. Thomas, the other, tluit 
of Mary Magdalen. 

Some 'differences which had arisen be- 
tween the prior and convent of Bridlington, 
and Sir Robert de Constable and his fi.slv- 
ermen of Flay n burgh, respecting the tithe 
of fish, were adjusted in the church of St. 
Oswald ; when Sir Robert, with the con- 
sent of dame Julian, his mother,, and also 
all his fishermen, did faithfully oblige them, 
by promise, to pay to God and the church 
of St. Oswald of Flameburgh, and to tlu^ 
prior and convent of Bridlington, quarterly, 
the tithes of the whole of their fish, witli^ 
out any deduction for nets, boats, or other 
expences ; and that if a .boat should be lost 
in a storm, a new one should be provided 
out of the common stock ; the prior and 
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convent »at the same time agreed to give out 
of their grace, on every Martinmas-day, in 
the ancient house of Sir Robert's court of 
Flamburjfh, 12 loaves of white bread, and 
6rf. for companage, to the crew of every 
fishing-boat; and to each of the fishers 4 
flaggons, and to the governor, or steersman^ 
8 flaggons of ale, with liberty for them to 
drink the whole or any part of it in thfe 
house, or to take it away, at their pleasure. 
For the faithful perfarmance of this con- 
tract, the fishermen, on their oaths, swore 
to acknowledge themselves exconnnunica- 
ted, should they fail in the fulfilment of their 
promises. — The right of tithe fish here> wa* 
confirmed to the convent, in 1314. 

Robert, son of Sir William Constable of 
Flaynburg, knt. released to the prior and 
convent the annuity of 2*. Od. which they 
paid to him for 2 tofts and * oxgangs of 
land, in tliis town. 

Ill the decision of a contest, the canons 
were acknowledged to have right of com-- 
mon, for themselves and their tenants, in 
2000 acres of moor and pasture in Flayn- 
burg ; also in two parts of 3000 acres, after 
the com was cut and Jed off; and in 60 
acres of meadow, after the haj was carried 
off the premises^ 
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FrtNTO^. Geraniiw or Gcrvn^ de NoN 
inniuly, confiruied half a cariifate of land, 
with tofts, 111 thitt pUice, [^iven, by Alan dc 
Fiiiitoti. 

Flixton. Williaiii, son of Diirand Bard 
fie Butterwyk, gave 1 oxgang of huid, 
AYith a toft, here. 

Henry Wolf bestowed 2 oxgfangrs of land, 
with tofts and crofta, in this township. 

Fi-OTMANBY. Henry, Kon of Simon 
Soroope, gave all hii lands here, extending 
from SVahlike to the liiarsh ; wilh the ho- 
mas:^ and service of Walter Shankes, and 
his lieirss, for 2 ox gangs of land. 

Andreas deKillingholm, in 12oI, confirm* 
fd 1 1 oxgangs of land, with the capital me«- 
snage, tofts, crofts, and fisheries, in thi» 
town, arid with the service of 1 oxgang of 
land, given by Alan de Coton. 

"Richard de Berneville gave 5 oxgangs 
of land apd 5 tofts here, with the cliapel 
and the site thereof, and with all the tnr- 
bary and fishery in the marsh, held by Ag-- 
iiey, daughter of Aceline le Scroope, of 
I'iotmanby. 

Walter de Bnckton, and^ Constantia, hifi 
wLfe, gave 4 oxgangs of land and 4 tofts 
here, with I a ci-^ of land in Rudestnn, in 
exchange for 7 oxgangs and 2 toftt iu 
Bovington. 
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The canons likewise possessed in this 
lordshipt 7 oxgangs and 21 acres of biiidy 
with 1 1 tofts and 2 crofts^ presented by 
Simon Escroop de Flotemanby and others. 

FoLKTON. Richard de Lasey, with the 
licence of Kdw, I. in 1296, gave 50 cart- 
loads of turf from the marsh, and pasture 
for 300 sheep in this field. 

Henry, son of Simon Scroope, gave 2 
oxgangs of land and 2 tofts, with meadow, 
pasture, and turbary, he also gave the ser^ 
vice of 2 oxgangs of land in. this place. 

Tlieobald, son of Reinfrid, gave 2 oxgangs 
of land, and Walter Aylward gave a toft 
and croft in this town, 

FoKDONT. Gilbert de Gaunt, gave^ 1 ca- 
rucate of land in this place. 

William de Malebisse gave his part of 
the capital messuage here, with a pasture, 
containing 4 oxgangs and 12 acres of land ; 
he also gave 8 oxgangs of land, in this place^ 
with 8 tofts, and 7 natives or villeins, and 
tSeir families and cattle. Sir William Male- 
bisse, knt. confirmed all that his ances- 
tors had given in this place, Righton, and 
Fivele, with liberty to water and pasture all 
their cattle of Fivele at his pool there; and 
gave them his close adjoining their wind* 
mill in Fivele, A. D. 1328. 
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Fraisthorpe. Stephen de Alost eonfer- 
red on the priory 6 oxg^ngs of land, and :) 
tofts and crofts here, with all his men, their 
families, and cattle. 

Thomas de Alost, with his corpse, be- 
(jueathed a capital messuage and ganlen« 

Erneburga Constable gave to the prioress 
aiid convent of Swine, 10 oxgangs of land 
and 8 tofts in Fraisthorpe, and the natives 
or villeins with their families and cattle, 
which Maud, the first prioress, exchanged 
with the convent of Bridlington, for 6 ox- 
gangs of land and 2 tofts in Howum, be- 
stowed by Walter de Percy. 

William, son of William de Biicton, con- 
firmed the grant of the service of William 
in le Thystles, for 1 oxgang of land and a 
toft in this place, and released the annual 
rent of Sd. paid to him by the canons out of 
1 carucate of land. 

Thomas de Melsa gave his coi pse to be 
interred in the monastery, and bestowed 
half a carucate of land called St, Mary's, 
and the wind -mill, in this place: he also 
gave the service of Godwin Furen, with all 
his family and cattle, and confirmed the 
service und homage of Henry de Carethorp, 

Sir Arnald de Bucton, gave an annuity 



of 3*. Of/. for supporting a wax-light to biifn 
betWe the cross every day at inai^s and ves- 
pers; and William, his grandson, gave to 
God and the altar of the virgin Mary, one 
pound of wax aimaaily, issuing out of a toft 
in tais place. 

Roger de Somerville, lord of Burton-Ag- 
ne!^, in 1307, gave his licence to the canons 
to enclose their mai-sh here, with a ditch on 
the west side, beginning at Horeholui luid 
extending to Snoterlhwath. 

In this manor the canons likewise owned 
1 caiucateand 18 oxgangs of .land, II tofts, 
3 crofts, and 1 close. With seveml parcels of 
lUarsh and meadow, and an annuity of 1^. 4cL 

In A. D. 1310, a controversy was decided 
between the canons of Bridlington, aud 
William de Bolton, vicar of Kernetbj, con- 
cerning the oblations made to the image of 
St. Mary, in the chapel of Fraistingthorp> 
which were claimed by the canons, to 
whom both church and chapel had been ap- 
propriated, when the parties mutually a-* 
greed that the prior and convent should iiave 
two-thirds, and the vicar the remaining 
third, of the oblations* 

Gantox. Adelard, the hunter, by per- 
inissiou of Walter, his lord, gave the chai)el 
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of Galmeton, which Thurstain, archbishop 
of York, converted into a church, and, at its 
dedication, ordained that it should, for the 
future,be dependent on St» Peter's chur<*h at 
Willardby, the presbyter of which church 
shouhl appoint another presbyter to reside 
here. This church was coiidrmed by Eu- 
g'enius III. and was afterwards appropriated 
to the priory. The archbishop of York, in 
1367, decreed, That the prior and con- 
vent, who were patrons of the vicarage^ 
should receive two parts of the tithe corn, 
hay, wool, and lamb, of the whole parish, 
and of all live mcrtnaries of the church ; 
and that John de Oustwyk, the vicar, and 
his successors, should receive, in the name 
of their vicarage, the remaining' thiril part; 
the decree further onlaihed that tlie prior 
and convent should bear two parts of all 
extraordinary burdens, rebuild the chancel, 
tind find books and ornaments for the 
church ; and that the vicar should bear one 
tliird part of these expences, arid also all 
the ordinary burdens on the clutrch incum* 
bent : the vicar, in recouipence, was com- 
manded to pay to the canons, 4s. i)d, annual- 
ly, in the chiiroh at Galmeton. 

^Y^lliam Fitz-Roger quitclaimed to the 
monastery 3 oxgang-s of laud in this place, 
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in their chnpter, who at the same time 
presented William or Walter de Kelhim, 
presl)yter, to the said vicarage, to whom, 
ill 1309, the canons gave the prior's house 
in Goiisle, with 12 acres of land in the field, 
in lieu of the dwelling-house of the vicar, 
and half an oxgang of land ordained to the 
vicarage, by John, hishop of Lincoln. 

Walter de Ver gave the site of a bercary 
or sheep-cote, in this township, Vith a croft, 
)3tnd pasture for 300 sheep. 

Thorald, son of Halph de Gousle, gave I 
oxgang of lanil here, with his corpse. 

Ral[)h de Goxa, and others, bestowed and 
quitclaimed half a carncate and 11 oxgangs 
of land, and a toft, in this manor. 

Grin BALE. Pope Eugenius III. con- 
: firmed 1 oxgang of land, with a toft and 
croft here, presented by Walter, sou of 
Richard de Grendale. 

Ralph Bnght gave a donation of 4 ox- 
gangs of land in this place. 

GuiNTON, Richmondshire. The church 
of St. Andrew, at Swaledale cum Grenton, 
was conferred on the priory by Walter de 
Gaunt, the founder. 

In 1272, a vicarage was ordained in this 
church, presentable by the cauonsj.the vicar 
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was to have, for his portion, the tithe of corn, 
with sundry small tithes, and the altarage 
of the church, with a toft and 2 acres of land, 
in Grenton. The said vicar was appointed 
constantly to reside on the vicarage, to re- 
pair the chancel, and to bear ail ordinary 
burdens of the church. 

John, earl of Richmond, confirmed all 
that the canons held of his fee iu this place. 

Gristhorpe. William de Richeburu 
gave 10^. Orf. per annum, being the service 
of 2 oxgangs of land in Grisethorp ; he also 
gave 7 oxgangs of land and 4 tofts, the can- 
ons paying annually, to him and his heirs, Ic/. 
which was remitted in 1295, by William^ 
his son. 

Robert, son of Roger de Morpath, gave 
to the convent of Bridlington, and the 
church of St. Oswald de Fivele, a piece of 
land, Ijing between two ways near New- 
biggin, which was confirmed by Hugh 
Caldehakel, baker, of Bridlington. 

The canons likewise possessed 82 oxgangs 
of land, with meadows, 6 tofts, and pasture 
for 200 sheep, iu this manor, the donations 
of Hugh, son of Roger de Caldehakel, and 
others. 

John; son and heir of Sir John de Eston, 
confirmed to the canons 41U the possessions 
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which they held of his fee in this place y 
and also granted to them, their successors, 
and their tenants, exemption from suits of 
court at Thorneton. 

Hallitreholme. John, son of Wil- 
liam deOketon, gave this place, along- with 

THOKNEHOI.MI5, BrACKENHOLM, NePE- 

HOLM, and Hempholm, 2 fisheries in 
the river Hull, one half of the marsh of 
Wicheholm or Wicht^land, and a free ro^d 
through other lands to Halitreholme. He 
afterwards gave the other half of the marsh, 
towards the maintenance of a chaplain, 
or canon, to perform divine service in 
the chapel of St. Nicholas, at Halitreholm. 
In addition to these grants he bc>towed 3 
oth'er fisheries, reserving a free road for 
himself and his men. 

Thomas de Bristhill gave a parcel of land 
here, and Henry, son of Thomas de Bris- 
til gave a road, of 14 feet in breadth. 

John, son of William de Aton de Bris- 
thil, and Herbert, son of William de St. 
Quintin de Harpham, gave to the canons a 
free passage for their cattle, carriages, and 
animals, in the territory of Bristhil. 

HAI.SHAM. Peter le Vavasour de Hals- 
ham granted 6 acres of land and 1 pool in 
this place, which William, son and heir 
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of Hugh de Bawtry, confirmed, in 1314. 

Stephen Hiiberdouncy, of Halsham, gave 
half an acre of land in this township. 

Hedon. Osbert, son of Walter de Fris- 
mare, gave all the land which Hugh, son of 
Tokemann, held. of him, in this place. 

HEMiNGBY,Linc. In this manor the con- 
vent possessed sundry parcels of land, with 
pasture for 2 oxen in the field, presented by 
Hugh de Heniingby, and others. 

HiLDERTHORPE. Gilbert de Gaunt be- 
stowed 2 carucates, and king Henry I. half 
a carucate, of laud, in this place. 

Macheritus bestowed 2 oxgansfs of land 
in Hildertorp: — John, son of Arundel de 
Hilderthorp, granted 2 oxgangs of land 
here, 

Richard, son of Stephen de Hilderthorp, 
gave to the fabric of the church, two parts 
of a toft ir\ this town, on condition that the 
canons should pay Id. per annum, which 
was released to them in 1276. 

HoiiBEACH, Line. Con^n, son of Elyas 
de Holbec, gave to the canons a donation 
of land here, and added 10 acres in the 
new marsh and meadow lying in HoI-J^gate, 
1 salt pit, and common for their cattle, to- 
wards the maintenance of two canons in this 
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town, to pray for the souls of Emmecine, 
Sibil, Ad:S and Avice, his wives. 

Conan, sou of Helias de Couton, gave 
1 salt pit, aiid 4 acres of meadow, with li- 
berty to dig turf in this place. 

John, son of Gaifrid, son of Alger de 
Holbec, quitclaimed to the convent 1 mes- 
suage and 1 mill, in this town. 

In A. D. 1279, John de Reppes, and 
three other persons, acknowledged that 1 
messuage and 40 acres of land in this terri- 
tory, belonged to the prior and convent of 
Bridlington. 

Holme. The canons possessed 6 ox- 
gangs' of land and 2 tofts in lionm, the gift 
of Walter de Percy. 

HoRNCASTLE, Linc. Pope EugeniusIII. 
confirmed to the priory, the church of 
Horncastle, with all the churches in the 
soke thereof. 

HuNMANBY. Gilbert de Gant gave pas- 
ture for 50 sheep, with the site of a bercary 
or sheep-cote, containing 2 acres of land. 

Simon Scroope gave the service of an ox- 
gang of land, and William, sou of John dc 
Huudem.anby, with his corpse, gave an ox- 
gang of land and a toft, in this place. 

The provost and canons of St. John of 
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Beverley, with the con»ent of Thurstain, 
archbishop of York, granted to the canons 
of Bridlington, 2 traves, or 2d. out of each 
cart-load of corn grown in every township 
within the parishes of Bridlington and Hun* 
manby, ofi condition that the canons of Be- 
verley should have the benefit of their pray- 
ers, whether living or dead, in the same 
manner as they were offered for the canons 
of Bridlington ; for this grant the {^rior and 
convent of Bridlington were to pay to St. 
John of Beverley, an annuity of 13^. 4d. 

Kelk-Parva. Hugh de Capella, Alan 
de Killum, and othei*s, bestowed 2? caru- 
cates, 1 oxgang, and 35 acres of land, with 
several parcels of arable, marsh, and mea- 
dow land, and 2 mills, in this lordship. 

Robert Iluctred, of Scardebnrgh^ arch^* 
deacon of the east-riding, and rector ofFos- 
ton, with the consent of Walter, archbi- 
sljop of York, in 12fi7, granted and denii- 
sed to the convent, for 13 marks of silver, 
the tithes of the whole township , with all 
the lands in this place behmging to the 
church of Foston, by reason of the chapql 
here, with all oblations and obventioiis 
whatsoever, belonging to the said mothe^ 
church. 

Sir William de Boy vile, knt; and Joan, 
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his wife, gave the whole of this manor and 
town, with the wards and homages, and a 
road beyond the moor of Bmlon, which wa» 
confirmed in 1271. 

Sir William de St.Quintin, lord of Harp- 
ham, granted in 1299, a free road of 40 
feet in breadth, beyond the moor of Bur- 
tbn-Agnes, for their carriages and cattle. 

KiLHAM. Robert Wiles de Lowthorp, 
chaplain, and other donors, granted 6 ox- 
gangs of land and 1 toft, in the township of 
Killum. 

KiLLERBV. Aufrid de Flamebiirgh^avc 
4 oxgangs of land in Kilverdeby. 

Lebberston. William de Kaiton gave 
the homage and service of Thomas, son of 
Oliver de Crohum, for lands in Ledbreston, 
which was confirmed by William de Forti- 
bus, earl of Albemarle. 

Henry, son of Richard de Angoteby, 
gave an annuity of 6^. 6d, out of 2 oxgangs 
and 4 acres of land, and 2 tofts, in this 
place; and also gave the service of Eustace, 
iK>n of Ivo de Museton, and of Roger, son 
of Henry, nephew ,of Ralph, son of Columba. 

Ralph, sou of Columba de Ledbriston, 
released to the canons, au annuity of 4^. (UL 
which William, the clerk, his brother, and 
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Hoger, son of Henry, his nephew, used to 
pay for lands held of hiui. 

Sir Robert de Ross gave a carucate of 
land here to the monks of Rieval, between 
whom, and the canons of BridlinfiTton, a 
dispute arose concerning the tithe of 
the same, when pope Gregory IX. in 
1228, ordained that the monks should grant 
or farm the tithe hay to the canons for the 
annual rent of Is. Ad. 

One oxgang of land, 2 tofts, and 2 crofts, 
in this place, were gnven to the church 
of St. Oswald de Fivelay. 

The canons likewise possessed in this 
lordship, 1 carucate, 5 oxgangs, 4 selions, 
and 4 acres of land ; 8 tofts, and 4 crofts, 
with other donations of land of which the 
quantity was not specified ; the prior and 
convent, in 1808, were acknowledged to 
possess one moiety of the manor. 

LouxD, Line. Robert Fitz-Hugh be- 
stowed 20 acres of land which had been for- 
merly given for a ch^-pel, in this place : he 
also gave 6 acres of land on condition that 
the prior and convent would suffer him to 
have a chapel in his court at Tost. 

Hugh, son of Henry de Peverel of Lund, 
gave a rood of land in this place. 

LoWTHORPE. Walter,' son and heir of 
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Richard Martyn cle Royston, for the Wi*l- 
fare of the soul of Maiul, his wife, and for 
that of Walter de Loiuhorp, gave a toft and 
croft in this town, with the moiety of a par- 
cel of land extending towards Roystou. 

Stephen de Killum gave 2 tofts here, 
with an acre of moor, and passage to lead 
the turf given by Robert de Lonthorpe. 

Other donors bestowed a toft and croft, 
and 4 acres of meadow, with other lauds, in 
this town. 

John,son of Thomas de Heslarton,in 1308, 
confirmed to the canons all their possessions, 
in this territory. 

Martox. Agnes, daughter of Ernald 
de Marton, when a widow, for the good of 
the souls of Symon and Reginald, her hus- 
bands, with her corpse, gave 4 oxgangs of 
land and 4 tofts in this place. 

William de Sywardeby, Leceline, his 
wife, and Agnes, daughter of Ernald de 
Marton, confirmed 1 oxgang of laud here 
of the fee of Gaiit, with a tolt, given by 
Uuua, the mother of Ernald. The said 
William also gave the homage and service 
of Andrew, son of Adehuine, with ail his 
family and cattle. 

Walter de Marton gave a culture of land 
in this place and in Sy wardby, with pasture 
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for 100 sheep in the fields hereof: he also 
gave a culture in Sywardby and Martoii/ 
West of the hermitage ;* and likevrise gave 
the hermitage and a selion of land on the 
east side, with pasture in the territories of 
the said towns for 100 sheep. The pasture 
for 200 sheep was confirmed by Sir Tho- 
mas de Heslarton, knt. about A. D. 1301. 
Julian, daughter of Ralph de Flaynbarg 
gave 2 oxgangs of land in this place, v/itU 
2 tofts : Agnes, daughter of Ernald de 
Marton, for the benefit of the .foul of Simon, 
her husband, gave 2 acres of land and a tott 
in this place, for the support of a light at 
the great altar : John, son and heir of Ar- 
Mald de Marton, quitclaimed the meadow 
called the meadow of the Sacrist, in the 



* HsRSiiTAGEif were religious cells erected in so'.itvry situs** 
tions, for single persiinii or lor eoininunit'cs; tiiey were some- 
times endowed, and frequently annexed to lar;^^ reli^^ioin 
houses^ the llerniits of llie unendo\\ed eeiis were reputed a% 
common bcj;gars. 

Hospitals were Iwuse^ appointef^. for the reci'4»ti<»n of the 
poor and impotenl, and were generally supplied with two or 
three religious5 one of whom was the maslvjr nr prior, and I lie • 
others ehaplnins or confessors-: th«se fovudalions observed 
Uio rule of St. Au:»;"st.inr. 

CnANTRiES were filtle cliufclies, cliapcls, or particular altars 
iti cathedral or parocli'iaj churche?*, en<lo\red with lawls or 
other revenues-, U)r Ike «naintenanee of one or mo/e priesU, 
fiaWy to sing mass, an»l pern)rm divine serVire for the souis of 
Iheibuudors, or vi'-^cU others as they aj^poierted^ 
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field of Marton and Sy wardby, and, in 1277, 
gave a toft and croft : Gilbert, son of Luca 
Silver,of Bridlington, for the use of the poor 
in the hospital at that place, bestowed 2 ox- 
gangs of land in Marton and Sy warby : 
and Luca Silver, for the good of the souls of 
Amice and Maud, his wives, gave 2 selions 
of land here for the use of the hermitage. 

Mareham; AIaring; Maltby; Line. 
The grants of the churches of Marrum, Ma- 
ring, and Moteby, were confiimed to the 
canons by Eugenius III. 

Nafferton. William Constable of 
Flaynburgh, with his corpse, bequeathed an 
oxgarfg of Ijmd and a toft in this place. 

Robert de Dictona gave a toft and croft 
here, with all his land, pasture, and mea- 
dow, belonging to 1 oxgang ; he also gave 
all the turbary belonging to 2 oxgangs, in 
'this town. 

• In the manor of Nafferton the canons had 
likewise 5 oxgangs and 7 acres of land, a 
meadow, 5 tofts, 5 crofts, and an annuity 
of 3^. 3d. conferred by Galfrid de Wandes- 
ford, chaplain, and other donors. 

NE^VRIGGIN. William Fossard gave 2 
. oxgangs of land and a toft here. 

Kobert.de Weirne, in 1286, gi-anted to 
the canons free passage through all this 
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field to lead tl>eir corn and hay when and 
where they chose. 

Netfsome. Nicholas de Mcynil cotiferm-- 
ed 2 carucates of land in Newsom, given 
by William de Cautalupe. 

Newton. John, son of Galfrid de Fri- 
boySy quitclaimed 2 oxgangs, and K. Ta-* 
lun gave 4 perches, of land, in the field of 
Newton, in Holderness. 

Ottringham. William de Ottringham, 
and Richard, his brother, gave the church 
at this place, with a crolt, and the tithe of 
their mill. The obventions and fruits of 
this church were appropriated to the canons 
by pope Clement HI. for the support of 
hospitality. « 

Agnes de Ottringham, for the good of 
the soul of William, her brother, gave an 
oxgang of land to the church of St. Wil- 
frid at this place. 

The cations had likewise conferred on 
them, in this lordship, the third part of a 
carucate, 14 oxgangs, 48 acres, and 10 se- 
lions, of land ; a house and a garden ; 3 tofts 
and 1 croft, with several parcels of land of 
which the quantity was not specified ; and 
an annuity of 1*. 2d. 

In a dispute between the abbot and . con- 
vent of Meaux and the prior and convent 
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of Bridlington., A. D. 1294, it was agreed 
that the former shculd wave their privilege 
of being* exempt from payment of tithes for 
their lands in this place, and that the lattet 
should receive the full tithe of corn and hay 
belonging to the mother-church of Ottring- 
h«m : the abbot and convent likewise en- 
gaged to pa J the annual ^um of 3/. lO^r, Qd. 
in compensation for the small tithes, and 
ag-reed that neither themselves, nor' their 
iiiinifjters, should administer nor retain o- 
blations without a licence from tlve prior and 
convent, who covenanted not to molest thera 
iu what rehited to their chantry in tliis 
village. 

Potteh-Brompton. The canons had 
confirmed 4o them, pasture for 800 sheep, 
with 46 acres of land, and a meadow, in the 
field of Potter-brum pton. They appear after- 
wards to have lost part of these possessions, 
as Mai7, relict of Ivo de Willardby, is said 
to have r^A tore*/ pasture for 300 sheep on the 
wold of Brunton, with 30<icres of land. 

Master Henry de Willardby, for the use 
of the hospital in the priory, bestowed an 
acre of land and a toft in this j)laee. 

Independent of the above possessions, the 
canons had 4 oxgangs and a culture of land, 
with 3 tofts, and an annuity of half a mark. 
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granted.by Reginald Bntton, and others. 

RiGHTON. Malger de Erghum, with 
the consent of Walter de G«nt, gave 4 ox- 
gangs of land in Ricton, which were con- 
firmed by pope Eugenius 111. and king 
Henry I. 

Blalger de Rychton, and others, bestowed 
11 oxgangs of land and tlie third part of a- 
nother oxgang, with 2 tofts, hi this place. 

RiSTON. Ansketil gave lands in Riston^ 
which the canons exchanged with Robeit 
de Scur, for 2 oxgangs of land, iu Acklam. 

RooTU. Walter de Rutha gave 2 ox- 
gangs of land in this townshif). 

RuDSTON. John,son of William de Rude- 
»tan, rector of the mediety of South Fer- 
riby, with his corpse bequeathed 6 ox^rangs 
of land and 4 tofts in this place : and Alan, 
son of Stephen Malger de Rudestan, knt. 
with his corpse also gave 2 oxgangs of land 
and a toft here. 

The canons, ia addition to these donations, 
bad 2 carticates and 9 oxgangs of land,, 
with 8 tofts ami 2 crofts, bestowed on them 
by Sir Malger de Rudestan, knt. and others. 
Robert, son of John de Twenge, livings 
in Rudestan, remitted the annuity of Id. 
paid to him by the canons for 2 tofts m 
this town*. 
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ScALBY. Popes Eng-enius Ill.and Celes- 
tiiie III. confirmed the church of Scalleby, 
given by Eustace Fitz-John. 

A dispute between the canons of Brid- 
lington, and the brethren of the hospital of 
St. John of Jerusalem, at Stainton, was set- 
tled in 1221, by the pope's commissioners, 
who ordained that the canons should peace- 
ably enjoy their vaccary, or cow-pasture, 
of Haibrnne; and should receive the tithes 
of the said hospitallers, belonging- to the 
church of Scalleby. Another dispute in 
which the same parties vpere engaged in 
1225, was decided by the canons' allowing 
the brethren to enjoy all their enclosed lands 
in Staynton,l)ut debarring further enclosure 
without especial licence ; and reserving free 
common for their own cattle, belonging to 
the church of Scalleby. 

After a controversy between Thomas, 
prior of Bridlington, and Roger, abbot of 
Whitby, in 1281, it was agreed that the 
prior should renounce all claim to common 
right of pasturage in Hakenes, Silfhou, and 
Suthfeld*, belonging to his freehold of Scal- 
leby, Briningeston, and Clocton ; the abbot 
granting that the prior should have right 
of pasture in Haiburne for 50 cows and 
their young under 3 years, and liberty to 
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graze 20 brood mares, with their foals un- 
til 3 years old, the prior paying annually, 
at Wyteby, one pound of wax and one 
pound of incense. The abbot at the same 
time reserved the right of enclosing 500 
acres of land within the above-named places, 
but in such manner as to allow free ingress 
and egress for the prior's cattle to and from 
the pasture of Haiburne. 

A contest between these canons, and the 
Cistercian monks of Scarborough, was en- 
ded in 1281, and determined, that the canons 
should have half the tithe of such animals 
belonging to the parish of Scardeberg as 
were fed in the parish of Scaleby, or in 
proportion to the time they might be there. 

King Henry II. gave free pasture in his 
forest at this place, for all the swine bjclong- 
ing to the canons, at the time when other 
hogs fed in the said forest. 

Scarborough. To the convent of Cis- 
tercians at Scarborough was granted "the 
church of St. Mary, the jurisdiction of the 
ancient chapel within the castle, and all 
other chapels, as well within the walls of 
the town, as without." This house was 
seized as an alien priory, by Henry IV* 
who gfairted the sum of 110 marks to be 
paiil yearly to the prior and convent of 
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Bridlirg^foD, from the parish church of 
Pcanle burgh so long" as it should remain in 
the hands of the king. Thi» sum of 110 
marks was commanded by Henry V. to be 
paid into his Exchequer, by the prior of 
Bridlington ; Henry VI. released the pay- 
ment ; and Edward IV. in the first year of 
his reign, from bis "great regard for the 
praise and honour of God, and of the blessed 
and glorious Virgin Mary of Bridlington, 
and for the special respect which he had for^ 
and bore towards, the glorious Confessor^ 
the holy John, formerly Prior of the afore- 
said place, granted and confirmed to the 
Canons and Convent of the Monastery of 
the blessed Mary of Bridlington, and their 
successors, the said church of Scardeburgh,. 
with: all its chapels, rents, courts, suits, ser- 
vices, possessions, liberties, and all other 
profits and advatitages, of whatever kindj^ 
respecting or appertaining thereto, and the 
advowsonand patronage of the same church, 
\yith every thing appertaining, to have ant? 
to hold by the same Canons and Convent,, 
and their successors for a pure and per- 
petual alms for ever,'* without any compen- 
sation being rendered to him or to hits heirs 
for the same. 

ScoTLETHORPBj^ Liuc. Maud, relict of 
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Calfrid le Bntt'ler, gave 8 solions ami 2 
acres of amble land, with lier lueafJow, in 
iFj'ks territory : — Adam de Amiindevil gave 
27 acres and a toft. 

Sewerby. John del Haye, of Marion » 
gave a toft, and Elyas Pulayii of Bvidling- 
ton, gave an annuity of 6<i. out of a toft and 
croft, in Siwardeby, to the fabric of the 
church at Bridlington. 

William, son of Malger Battin, bestow- 
ed 2 oxgangs of land, and 2 tofts ; and* 
Ralph, son of William, son of Amfrid de 
Flainburg, gave a toft in this town, for the 
use of the poor in the hospital at Bridlington. 

Henry Silver, of Bridlington, granted 
2 oxgangs of land here,towards buying wine 
for the use of the church, at mass. 

Ill this manor the canons likewise owned 
19 oxgangs of land, independent of 15 ox- 
gangs which were quitclaimed to them, 11 
tofts, 1 messuage, and sundry trivial dona- 
tions of land. 

Shekburn. Pope Fugenius III. and king 
Henry II. confirmed ,1 carucate of land in 
Scireborn, granted by Robert de Wichvil. 

Skipsea, In the lordship of Skipse the 
convent possessed lands, of which the quan- 
tfty is not specified, granted by Benedict 
de Dunsele. 
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PKiT^riKGTCN. The prirr ard convent 
of Ne\\ burgh sold to the canons of lirid- 
lington, 2 oxgangs of land and half a toft 
in this place, for 5 marks. 

William le Gross, Ralph de Skirlington, 
and other donors, bestowed 4 cavacates, 18 
oxgangs, 8 acres, and 1 selion of land, with 
a large close, capital messuage, and gar- 
den, 4 tofts, and I croft, in this manor. 

SouTHORPE, Line. In Suthorp the ca- 
nons owned 2 places of meadowy 5^ acres 
and 2 selions of land,- and an annuity of 
4$. Orf. 

A contest respecting the tithes of corn and 
hay, and the small tithes in this place, was, 
by the pope*s commissioners, determined in 
favour of the prior and convent. 

Speeton. Earl Gilbert de Gant gave 
3 camcates of land in Speton, which Willi- 
am, the son of Lambert, held of him, with 
all his meadow in Ravenciiff'; he also con- 
firnied the land in his demesne of Ravencliff 
given by Audeonus de Hundemanneby, and 
Walter, the son of Berlun, his men ; and, in 
bequeathing his corpse for interment in the 
monastery, likewise confirmed the service 
of Thecio, for 3 carucates,in this town. 

In A. D. 1182, Thomas de Alost ex- 
changed with the canons all his lands inthi» 
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field, for 1 carucate in Fraisthorpe, the ca- 
nons giving- him 20 marks. 
Gilbert Trels of Speeton, and others, gave 

1 ox'gangof land, 1 meadow, and 1 toft in 
this township. 

SproAtley. Walter de Ver, sonof Ade 
of Gousla gave the church of St. Swithin at 
Sproteley for the support of the hospitality 
of Brellington, and bound himself by hi* 
"bodily oath, never to move any nnjust suit 
against the Prior and Canons concerning the 
church of Sproatley." This grant was con- 
firmed by Kugenius III. 

Ralph, brother of Ernisius de Gousle, gave 

2 oxgangs of land here, to buy incense for 
the great altar in this church. 

William le Gross, earl of Albemarle, and 
otheF benefactors, also bestowed 5 oxg&ngs 
of land and 5 tofts in this place. 

Staxton. Richard de Galmeton gave 
an oxgang of land in this place, to the 
church of St. Peter, at Willardby ; with 
2 oxgangs of land for leave to have a chan- 
try in the chapel at Staxton: these dona- 
tions were confirmed by his son, Henry, who 
added half a carucate of land and 2 tofts, 
and confirmed a grant of pasture for 400 
sheep in these fields, on condition of having 
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a chantry in the chapel of St. Giles in this 
town. 

In St9chestnne the convent had likewise 
4 oxgaugs, 185 acres, and 6 selioiis of land, 
grunted by William de Bozhale, and others. 

Stretton, Line. Sir Hugh Britton,knt. 
i-eleased to the canons, by papal authority, 
all his right in 5 acres of land, in this place. 

Hugh de Tateshall gave the tithes of his 
lordship of Stretton, which was confirmed 
by his ,son, along with 8 acres of land which 
had been bestowed on ihe chapel of Stretton- 

A contest respecting the chantry in this 
chapel, was ended in 1228, when Sir Hugh 
Britton, knt. was ordained to give 2^ acres 
of land in this township to the church of 
Bamburgh, on condition that he should 
have divine service in his chapel ; he send- 
ing, at his own expence, a priest to offici- 
ate therein, to be presented by the prior and 
convent of Bridlington, who were to receive 
all the oblations of the mother church. 

Sutton. Sometime after A. D. 1332, 
a dispute arose between the canons of Brid- 
lington, and Robert de Stillington, perpe- 
tiuil vicar of'the church of Sutton in Galtres, 
concerning the tithes of Sutton and Hevyby, 
when archbishop Gray ordained that the 
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canons, should have all the tithe of corn and 
pulse, of the whole town, and 4 oxgangs of 
land in the same field. The vicar, who 
was to be at the presentation of the prior 
and convent, w<is to have the capital meii- 
suage contiguous to the church, and to be 
exempted from the paj^nient of tithes : he 
was also to receive the whole of the altarage 
of Sutton, and to have 12 acres of land be- 
longing to the chapel of Hoby, with the 
whole tithes and oblations of Sutton and 
Hoby. The vicar, for the time being, was 
ordained, by himself, or a fit clerk, honestly 
to serve the church and chapel of Hoby; 
and to- provide lights, books, and all other 
necessary ornaments: and also to answer the 
archdeacon *s procurations, and entirely to 
bear all due and accustomary burdens ; and 
likewise to repair and rebuild the chancel, at 
his own charge,as often as occasion required. 
SwALEDALE. Pope Eugenius ULconfirm-' 
ed the grant of this church. Vide Gri^nton. 

Roliert, son of Walter de Gant, gave all 
the herbage in Swaledale, within certain 
limits, reserving the wild-beasts and trees. 

Thornholms. Alice de Stuteville gav« 
a toft — and Agnes de Stuteville, for tht 
good of the soul of Isabel, her siMer, also 
gave a toft, in Thirnom. 
u 
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Ttamton, probably Frampton, Line. 
Tlie church of this place was confirmed to 
the convent by Eugenius IIL 

Thwing. John, son of John de Harp- 
ham, gave the mediety of the church of 
Twenge,* which was confirmed by Ance- 
line, his son. 

John, son of Robert de Thweng, in 
A. D. 1448, gave an annuity of 8^. Od. out 
of lands and tenements, in this place, and 

in BUTTETl^l^YK, LaNGTOFT, NeWTON, 

FoxHOT.ES, and other places, in Yorkshire, 
Ulram. William, earl of Albemarle, 
gave an annual rent of 1/. 105. Od. which 
Robert de Ulram used to pay to him for 
lands held in this town. 

■♦ As soDie oftlie readers^of tins work may ^ish loknow th^; 
form in which donations were usually conferred, the grant of 
this mediety, which will convey a sufficiently correct idea of 
l^rants in general, shall ftinn the substance of the present 
note. — "To all thoss who shuil see or hear these present^ 
John the son of John de ITarpham wisheth everlasting salva- 
tion io tlie Lord. Know all men that I have granted and gi- 
▼f u, and by this my present deed do confirm to God and th* 
Church of Saint Mary of hridliugton and the Canons tb«Ta 
»«rvin.j? God for a pare free and perpetual alms the Mediety 
0f the Church of All Saints of Thwcng^ with all appertaining 
to the said Mediety within the town and without the town 
without any retaininif so froely and wholly as any Knig:ht can 
five or g;rant a church more freely or wholly to religious mevi 
retaining nothing of the Mediety of the said Church to mystfif 
9r my heirs exceptincr onJy Uie suiTracre of their prayers an4 
l>iHt this my gift may be lirm and stabiished 1 strengthen it by 
lliAinufiiiireiitofYny Seal \u \he pri»spBre of these witncMsf^ 
Mnrmaduke de Thweng, Gilbert d« Aton, &c &c. fcc" 
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WlCHEFORl>? William de Marton, nni 
AgneSf hi» wife, gave ibis cburch, which 
wu> caiifirmed by Eugeuius III* 

William de Widbred, in 1276, gave 2 
acres of laad in this place, 

W11.LERBY. Walter de Ganl, the foun- 
der, confinned the grant of this church by 
Adehird, the. huntir, his man, which wa» 
also confirmed by Henry de Wlllardeby,^ 
•on of Adelard, who gave half a carucate^ 
and 7 oxgangs of land, I toft, and pasture 
for 500 sheep : he also gave the service of 
Theobald, son of Lycolf, with his sons^ and 
daughters. 

Walter de Bovington, and William, hi* 
brother, exchanged 7 oxgangs of laud and 
i tofts in this place,, for 6 oxgangs of lani 
in Bovington. 

Eustace, non of William Neville gave an 
annuity of Hd. out of lands here — confinned 
the gifts of hii» father^ — and remitted 1 -mark 
for 3 oxgangs of land and a toft^ which h?» 
fatl>er had bestowed. 

Adelard de Wiitardby gave 20^ acres of 
land here, to maintain a light at the great 
altar in the priory ; he also gave I acre of 
Tuea-dow, several acres of land, a toft, lanci 
a tlwelling, in this township, which receiv- 
ed the confirmation of Walter de Gant» ' 
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Phillip, the chaplain of Willardeby, with 
liis corpse gave 3 acres, and some suiailer 
donatioiLSy of land. 

William, son of Master Henry de WiU 
Itircleby, gave I oxgang of land, with a toft 
and croft, and a meadow, in this place, for 
which the canons wevu to pay 4d. annually 
ie the hospital at Beverley. 

In this lordship the canons likewise pos« 
sessed half a carucate, 13 oxgaogs, 46 acres. 
3 selions, and sundry parcels, of laud; 8 
tofts and 4 crofts ; several parcels of men* 
dow, pasture, and turbary ; pasture for 160 
sheep ; 1 capital messuage, and an annuity 
of4d. . 

WiLSTHORPE. Sir Gilbert de Gant, 
gave 2 carucates of land in Wy velsthorp* 

Henry, surnamed Black, de Willsthcvrp, 
quitclaimed all his right in lands in this 
place, and in Ergom, in Holdernes^, with 
all homages, wards, escheats, and suits of 
court. 

WiNKToN. Alan de Muncels, with the 
consent of Maud, his wife, and Robert, his 
son and heir, gave to the poor of the hospi- 
tal at Bridlington, 2 oxgangs and 2 acres 
of land, with a toft, in this place : — Walter 
Burdoun, in Wincton, gave 4 acr^s of land, 
and a turbary, to the same hospital. 
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Thomas de Miincels, lord of Benwarton, 
in 1399f, gave free road to the canons, their 
servants, cattle, and carriag-es, from Herte- 
burn to Wine ton, and froiii Wincton to Les^ 
set : he also gave a foot andhorse-roud from 
Fraisthorpe, beyond the moor, to Winkton, 
and through the middte of VVinkton to the 
angle of his manor of Bermston, and thence 
to Lesset. 

WiTHAM, Line. Robert, son of Walter 
Torpel, of Withani, for the son! of Mariot, 
his late wife, gave 3 acres of land M^ith a 
toft and croft : — and Alice, relict of Waiter 
Torpel, gave, for the souls of Robert and 
Mariot, aboveuieutioned, 3J acres of land^ 
in this place. 

Avice, dauj>hter of Ileury de Manthorp, 
gave 4 selions of land to the altar of HU 
Andrew,, at Witham. 

lu addition to these benefactions the ca- 
nons had 2| oxgan^>s, 71^ acres, and 4 seli- 
ons of land, a >vood, a toi't and croft, and 
the service of \L 2s, Od. per annum, out of 
lands in this place ; bestowed by Sir John 
de Witham, rfnd other donoi-s. 

Walter de Gant gave this church, which 
was confirmed by Eugenius 111. and by 
Innocent IV. and being afterwaitls appro- 
priated' to the prioi^y,*a Yicai-age was thert- 
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in ordained, and, in 1334, the Ticar's por- 
tion determined as follows ; riz. That the 
^icara^e should conii^i.st in all oblations, ex- 
cept fish, spousals, annuals, and triennials, 
<,.f which the vi(;:ar should have only a third 
part ; also in all the altarage, and ilie third 
part of all the tithes, except of the demesne 
lands belonging* to the canons, in this parish, 
of which he should receive no tithe : the vi- 
car was to have a suitable mansion built for 
his residence, a toft adjoining- thereunto, 
and common pasture in the field of Witham; 
all ordinary burdens, episcopals, and archi- 
diaconals were to be l^rne by the said vi- 
car, who was to ])erform divine service in 
the chapel of Lund, on dominical days, 
throughout the year. The whole of the 
church was valued at 24 marks, and the vi- 
carage at 8 marks. 

Wold-Newton, formerly Newton- 
Rochford. Emma de Gant gave 1 carucate 
of land in this lordship, which was confirm- 
ed by William de Percy, her son, and by 
pope Eugenius III. 

Sir Walran de Rochford bestowed a toft, 
and confirmed 2 tofts and crofts, in this 
town. 

The reader will perceive from the fore^ 
^oing pages tha^ many of the donations 



were conferred for the welfare of the souls* 
of the donors, and others ; and that several 
were bequeathed with the corpses of the 
testators, the people, in the catholic period, 
being* anxious to secure their interment in 
religious houses, under the idea of partici- 
pating in the benefit of the prayers and mas- 
ses daily offered therein. In addition to those 
who with their corpses bequeathed posses- 
sions to this house— and some there were who 

"LiOTed the church so well, and gave so lurgely \o\ 
Tiiey thout(ht it sboqld btive cauopied Ibeir l)ones 
Till Dooms-daj ,»'— 

Burton u^eiitions nineteen others, who by 
their wills directed that their bodies shoiiid 
be here interred, among whom was Peter 
de Mauley, the eighth lord of Mulgrave, 
in A. D. 1416. 

The annual revenue of this priory was 
682/. 13*. 9d. according to Speed ; but, 
accm-ding to Dugdale, only 547/. 6s. Irf. 
The difference which invariably exists in 
the statements of these authors is usuaHy 
accounted for by s^upposing that the former 
gives the gross and the latter the net a- 
mount of the rental ; but there exists, in 
this instance, a difference far too great to 
have been expended in pensions and other 
outpayments, and almost induces a belirf 
that some item has escaped Dugdale*8 
observation. 
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Only a very inadequate idea can be fornied 
of the real value of the monastic revenues. 
The abbots and priors, in order to conceal 
•the extent of their riche&^ i^eldeni or never 
raised their ancient rents, but chose rather 
to oblige their tenants to pay a considera- 
ble fine on the renewal of their leases ; and 
according to these ancient rentals, were e«- 
ttmated the annual inconies of the religious^ 
houses at their suppression : — bishop Bur- 
net affirms that they were at least ten timet 
the acknowledged amount. 

The following enumeration of the priors 

of Bridlington, independent of some part 

of the historical notices, is. likewise .takeu 

from the Monastican of Burton. 

WiciiEMAN, or WiKEMAN, occurs in a 

dispute respecting the tithe of fish at Filey, 

which dispute was settled in 1 122. 

Henry I. granted that the canons, ^lould 

have ihol, theum^soc^ sae^ ?iud infanijenlkeof ;^ 

* Tbol, siscnilies a ^i^ht granted t^ the iurds ofcertaiu ma- 
mors, oi' taking custom or tuii,. of suc4i persons as siiould buy 
or sell witiiin their terrilar^i-s : — ^'hgam, tlie prer<»gariv«. of 
Testraining aiidjudgiDgboadmen and villeins^ and oi* dispo- 
sing ol'theni at pieaiturc : — Soc, the power of holding courti, 
•ettiing disputes^ and sunimonini^ oflcnders within their juris- 
dicUoo — Sue aico implies the circuit in which this power if 
•xercised: — Sac, the liberty of imposing fines, and inipriiioB- 
ing ofi'endcrsy by the said courlr and iNFANOEMiiEor, th« 
l^rivilege of judging thieves and rgl>bera iur oH'ciioei oojuHMt- 
Ud withia their bOuudAriies. 
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with all liberties and customs tnjoyed by 
other religious houses in Yorkshire. The 
privileges, imnvinitjesy and possessions of 
this house were subsequently confirmed by 
several of the English sovereigns and c^ 
the Roman pontiffs. 

Abebold, contemporary with Thur- 
stain, archbishop of York, who died in 1139* 

BERNARD, occurs as witness to a charter 
granted by Henry, archbishop of York, to 
the monastery of Whitby, in 1152. He 
was succeeded by 

Robert, surnamcd the Scribef from his 
having written and compiled many great 
works. Inland, who visited the monasteries 
in 1534, looked over his writings, then pre- 
served jn the library of the priory, and in- 
forms us that he was interred in the Clois- 
ter, near the door of the chapter-house, with 
this inscription, Roberttjs CoaNOMENTO 
gcRtBA, QiTARTus Prior. He occurs 
about A. D. 1160. 

The pirates of Norway having made a 
descent oh the northern coast, and plundered 
the abbey and vicinity of Whitby, in 1 164, 
the priories of Bridling'ton and Guisborough 
were fortified with walls and ditches, so 
that they were enabled to resist an enemy 
and to stand a few days' aie^e. 
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GRFGonv, witnessed a charter granted 
by Roger, urclibi.shop of York ^ to the abbey 
of Whitby, in 1170, and iigain in 1173. 
Hifi suceessor, 

Hugh, was engaged in a controversy 
with Peter, abbot of Whitby, concerning 
the tithe of fish at Filey, in 1190. To 
Hugh succeeded 

Helyas, who occurs about A. D. 1200. 

William of Newborgh, a celebrated 
monkish historian who flourished in the 
reign of king John, was a na.tive of Brid- 
lington, but, having become a canon of 
iNewburgh, took his surname from thence. 
His principal historical work commences 
with the Norman Conquest and ends with 
the year 1 197. In purity of stile he is, by 
Dr. Watts, preferred to Matthew Paris, 
and equalled with Kadmer and JMalmS:- 
bury. His works have been published by 
Hearne. 

Pope Innocent III. who filled the papal 
chair from 1198 to 1210, granted to these 
canons several important privileges, one of 
which was the power of excommunicating 
all such as should unjustly deprive them of 
their property. 

The canons having complained that the 
archdeacon of Richmond, in visiting oii€ 
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of their churches, had travelled with 07 
horses, 21 dogs, and 3 haM'ks, by which he 
consumed more of their provisions in one 
honr than would have maintained that 
church for a long time. Innocent forbade 
that he sliould, in future, travel with more 
attendance than was allowed by the statutes 
of the council of Lateran, which limited the 
retinue of an archbisliop to 50 horses, a 
bishop to 30, a legate to 25, and an arch- 
deacon to ?• 

Hubert, occurs in 1218, and was en- 
gaged in a dispute respecting common- 
pasture at Blubber-houses, in 1227. lie 
was followed by . 

Thomas, who had a dispute with the 
abbot of Whitby respecting the pasturage 
at Scalby, in 1231. This prior again oc- 
curs in 1249. 

John, who was elected his successor, 
occurs in 37 Henry 111. A, D. 1252 ; and 
was succeeded by , 

Gal-frid de Naffertox, who first 
occurs in 1262 : to this prior all his manor 
of Fraistingthorp was confirmed, in 1278, 
by John de Dreoghou j Galfrid again oc- 
curs in 1291. 

King Edward L on the 18th. June 
ki D, 1290, granted to the canons free 
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warren* in their mnnors of Acklam, A»k- 
nm-Richard, Bessingby, Bridlington, Bur- 
iou-Fleniing', Croonie, Flotmanby, Frais- 
thorpe, Halitreholme, Kelk-Parva. Skir- 
luigton, Speeton, and Withara. 

Gerard de Burton, occurs in 1297. 
This prior was summoned by a niandate, 
dated at Dover, 10 Jan. 1 Edward II. to 
attend the king-'s coronation. Burton says 
tliat he rem/fiedy and WiHis, that he diedt 
in 1315 : he was succeeded by 

Peter deWYRETHORPE, who had been 
a cauon in this house, and was contirmed 
prior, April 11. 1315, and resigned in 1321. 

Peter ot' Langtoft, a poet and historian of 
the fourteenth century, was a canon of this 
monastery, and received his surname from 
the place of his birth, a village about 12 
miles from Bridlington. He was the 
author of several works, the principal of 
which was a Chronicle of England^ in verse, 



% Warkbh ii ^ place privileged by prescriplion or grant 
'fVoin the kingf, for the keeping (»i'beBk-t8 and fowls of tli« war> 
r«D, DOW denuoiiiftated i^^ine. Naturally, tbe rig^ht of killing 
these animals belonged to every man, but upon Ihe intro- 
-dttctton of the foresUlaws at the Norman con que.st^ they wera 
r«garded as royal game, and the sole property of the monarch, 
who,, in order to preserve thc|]]|, invented the franchise Qt 
ipBBK-WABREN, wbtch gaV^iTtbo grantee a sole and exclusire 
.po«er of killing such ^ame, so far as his warren exteaded, M 
coftdiiioQ of hit preventing other persons. 
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and in the French tongue ; and such wai 
the extraordinary proficiency which he had. 
attained in that languag-e, that some have 
supposed him a Frenchman by birth. This 
chronicle was translated into English metre 
by Robert Brunne, in the time of Edward 
III. which translation was published at 
Oxford, in 1725, by Hearne, the antiquary, 
who regarded Peter as fully equal to any 
historian whom the darker ages could pro- 
duce. The history?, which is copious and 
circumstantial, begins with the Trojan ori- 
gin of the Britons, and is continued to the 
end of the reign of Edward I. soon after 
"Whose time the author is believed to h?ive 
died, and to have been buried in the prioty. 
KoBERT de ScARDEBUUGH, elected in 
A.D.l321,but according toWillis,in 1331,* 

4rKin^ Edward II. having invaded Scotland, in 1322, and 
advanced as far as Edinburgh, was obHged,by rarainc,to return 
into England, the Scots having purposely destroyed all the 
fi>ragCt Robert, the Scottish king> narrowly watching his 
motions, surprised him at dinner, at the abbey of B}laud, in 
Yfirkshire, and attacking his forces unawares^ put them en- 
tirely to the rout, Edward himself (^scaping, by the fleetness 
of his horse, to the monastery at BniouNGToy, leaving his 
plate, equipage, money, privy seal, and other regalia, a prey 
to the enemy. From this place the king issued his mandate^ 
dated the 15 October, to the constables of Dunstanboroug'ii) 
Knaresborough, Scarborough, Alnwick, Norham) and Hern 
castles, forbidding them to give iaith to any letter sealed with 
the privy seal : this seal being, however, afterward recovered, 
notice to that effect was given on the 27lhk of the same month. 
I 
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was assessed ^nt ten marks towards a« aW 
raised by Edward III. at the marria|jc 
of Alianora, his sister, in 1338; the religious 
houses, notwithstanding their nnmerouf 
privileges, being often called upon to bear, 
by contributions under the name of aid^ of 
subsidies, a share in the national burdens. 

Peter <le Appleby, who had been a 
canon in this bouse^ was <x)nfiniied pi'ioi', 
February 15, 1342. He retired from of- 
fice, and was succeeded bj another canon 
♦f this place, 

Peter de Cotes, installed January 29, 
135(3 ; who, dying in 1S60, was followed by 

John de Twenge, likewise a canoa 
here ; he was confirmed superior, Js^nuary 
3, 1361, and at his death was succeeded by 

WiLMAM de Driffield, whose rnJe, 
like that of bis predecessor, was only of 
short duration, as 

John de Bridlington was confirmed 
on the 13 July, 13t)6. He was born at 
this place about the year 131©, and referr- 
ed his education at Oxford, where he be- 
came honourably dii^tinguished for bis ta- 
lents and acquirements, but the bent of his 
mind was chiefly towards divination ; on bis 
return he entered himself a canon in the 
convent of his native town, of which he be- 
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came sub-prior, ar>d afterward attained the 
highest dignity it had to l)estow. He led 
a lite 6f the strictest piety and integrity, 
insomuch that after his death, which hap- 
pened in 1379,he was accounted a saint, anrf 
great miracles were said to be performed: 
at his tomb ; upon which Alexander de Ne* 
^ille, arclibishop of York, issued a commis* 
u(>n to enquire into the truth of the reporH^ 

WiLMAM de Newboi^d was installecf 
on the 20 November 1379, in whose time 
the convent suffered severely from maritime 
depredations, the ships of the enemy fre- 
miently entering the harbour, arid their 
forces ravaging the country ; a memorial 
was presented to the king, Richard II, whe 
granted to the canons his licence to enclose 
the priory with walls of stone, and to erect 
,«ich fortifications as should protect them^ 
ftom future insult- William was foHowe<t 

in ofBee by 

John de GinsBtJRNK, wlio occurs in. 
1420. At his death, he was succeeded by 

RoBEKT Warj>^ a canon of this house,, 
who^se election, was confirmed April 22, 
1429 : he resigned, and was followed by 

Robert Wim.y, likewise a canon here^ 
who was elected prior in 1444 : he was de- 
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prived of his honours, aiid received for his i 

superior, i 

Peter Ellerde, another canon of this 

place, who was invested with the chief au- i 

thority, March 2, 14G2 : he retired, and had 

for his successor, 

Robert Bristwyk, who was installed ' 

September 1, 1472 : he resigned, and was 

foUowe^d by 

John Curson, whose eleotion was con- 
firmed November 13, 148S. About two 
years after Curson's investiture died the 
celebrated alchemist, Sir George Ripley, 
who had been a canon of this monastery. 
For some time after entering into orders he 
devoted himself to the study of alchemy, 
and afterwards travelled nearly twenty 
years in Italy and other parts of the conti- 
nent. 1'he year 1470 formed a noemorable 
epoch in his life, as he was thought to have 
then discovered the philosopher's stone, the 
desideratum qf a benighted and credulous 
age. On revisting his native shore,he obtain- 
ed a dispensation from the pope to resign his 
canonry, and become a Carmelite anachoret 
at Boston. His writings were voluminous, 
consisting of not fewer than twenty-five 
books, . tlie principal of which were, A 
Compound of Archymit iii Twelve Gates, 
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inscribed to Edward IV., and Attrilm Pofa^ 
biky or the Universal medicine. Mis works 
were printed togetlier in 12iih)- at Cassel, 
ill 1549. 

On the resignation of John Ciirsoa the 
chief authority w^as vested in 

Robert Danby, who was confirmed 
April 4, 1498; and who, at his death, wa» 
succeeded by 

John English, a canon here, whose 
exaltation was -confirmed November 19, 
loOQ : he lived not loiijjf to enjoy his honotirs., 
and was succeeded by another canon of this 
house, 

John Hot.mpton, confirmed prior Ju- 
ly 5, 1510: he died, and was succeeded by 

William Brownesfete, who wa* 
confirmed in office, June 15, 1521: after a 
rule of ten years he resigned, > and his 
successor 

William Wode or Woli>, was instal- 
led June 17, 1531. Having* engaged in re- 
bellion, he was attainted of high treason, 
and executed at Tyburn, in A. D. 1537. 

In order to account for the violent death 
of the last prior, it may be necessary brief- 
ly to revert to the history of the two prece- 
ding years. Henry VIH. having, by his 
tyranny and uucontroulable violence, given 
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umbrnge to the court of Rome, the differ- 
ences which arose thereon were carried to 
such a height, that his^ holiness, in 1535, 
cited Henry to appear at Rome within 
ninety clays, and in case of refusvil excom- 
municated him and all his adherents. This 
measure, however, failed in the intended 
object, and, so far from inducing Henry to 
return to his obedience, had the contrary 
effect, by separating, for ever, the kingdom 
pf England from the papal authority. Bid- 
ding defiance to the thunders of the Vatican, 
Henry determined ou suppressing the reli- 
gious houses, the inhabitants of w^hich, he 
was conscious, would henceforward be- 
come his most implacabfe enemies. The 
king, as supreme head of the church, dele- 
gated his authority to Cromwell, the secre- 
tary of state, constituting him vicar-gene- 
ral : and Cromwell appointed Layton, Bel- 
lasis,aTid others of his creatures,commission- 
ers, requiring them to visit all the monas- 
teries in the kingdom, and to report what- 
ever they might observe amiss in the conduct 
of their inmates. These reports contained 
$uch appalling accounts of tlie glaring e- 
oormities, abominable practices, and diabo- 
lical impositions every where presented, 
that the parliament consented to the disso- 
lution of the smaller houses, which were 
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said to be more licentious than the largier, 
as being- less liable to observation ; and ac- 
cordingly all those of which the revenue* 
were less than 200/. per annum^ were sup- 
pressed in the year 1536. 

These proceedings, as might iiaturally 
be expected, produced violent discontent 
throughout the kingdom ; the nobility be- 
came jealous of the arbitrary power assumed 
by the kin^; the secular favoured, the cause 
of the regular clergy, from an impression 
that they, in turn, should be deprived of their 
possessions ; the people were interested for 
the souls of their forefathers, which, they 
believed, must, by the abolition of masscsy 
remain in purgatory for ages ; and the poor 
became clamorous on being deprived of the 
alms which were daily distributed in the 
monasteries, to which thousands owed their 
sole existence. These discontents were 
sedulously fomented by the monks who had 
been expelled from their houses, and soon 
ripened into rebellion, which first broke out 
in Lincolnshire, where the prior of Barlings 
headed a body of 20,000 men, but these 
were soon dispersed without much blood- 
abed. This was followed by a much more 
formidable insurrection in Yorkshire ; the 
Insurgents, amounting to 40,000 men, were 
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conimanded by Sir Robert Aske, and stiled 
their enterprise the Pilgrimage of Grace. 
They succeeded in taking possession of 
York and Hull, and the castle of PontetVacI , 
but were repulsed in their attempts on. the 
castles of Skipton and Scarborough. Alarm- 
ing as was the progress of this fanatical ar- 
my, it was effectually stopped by the pru- 
dence of the duke of Norfolk, who had 
been despatched into the north ^witli a 
small detachment for that purpose : with- 
out coming to an engagement with the 
rebels, he entered into negociationd with 
their leaders, until the populace, from the 
want of provisions, and other causes, dis- 
persed themselves : Aske was soon after- 
W^ard brought to the scaffold. 

Though tranquillity appeared to be again 
restored, yet, as the grievances remained 
miredressed, but little exertion was required 
to fan the half-smothered ,embers of insur- 
rection into flame ; and early in 1537, the 
sword of' rebellion was again unsheathed 
in the north and east parts of Yorkshire. 
Many of the leaders in this undertaking 
had been engaged in the former commo- 
tion ; amongst these w-ere many abbots and 
priors : — and where is the wonder that en- 
terprising churchmen should engage in a 
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cause which to them had every appearance 
of justice on its side — who considered them- 
selves as stewards for the possessions then 
under' their care — and who might think 
the greatest service they could render to 
Heaven, was, to defend against usurpation, 
all that their education and their creed had 
taught them to regard as sacred ? 

This msun-ection, like the former ones, 
was very soon quelled ; and such was the 
unsparing severity exercised by the crown 
in this instance, that the cry of rebellion 
was no more heard. Most of the leaders 
were apprehended^ and paid with their 
lives the forfeit of their temerity ; among 
the number were Lord D'Arcy; Sir Robert 
Constable, of Flanjborough ; Sir Thomas 
Percy ; Sir John Buhner; Sir Stephen 
Hamilton; the abbots of Fountain, Jer- 
veaux, and Rieveaux; ohd the prior of Brid- 
lington. The king now determined on the 
suppression of the larger monasteries, and 
for tliat purpose caused a second visitation 
to be made throughout the kingdom ; when 
the visitors, as before, found, or pretended 
to find, enormities sufficient to warrant a 
total suppression, though it might have 
been reasonably supposed that the Haonki 
would have profited by experience, and 
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have preserved, at least for a r^eason, their 
piT)fanatioiis from the lyux-Iike g"aze of the 
visitors. The disguise is too thin to con- 
ceal the motives of the king ; hehad deter- 
viined on the extirpation of monachism, 
and his determinations were never suflFered 
to> pass unaccomplished. The total num- 
ber of the suppressed houses amounted to 
645 monasteries, 23(74 chantries and free 
chapels, 110 hospitals, and 90 colleges* 

On the defection of the prior, tlie posses- 
sions of the monastery of Bridlington wei*e 
declared to he forfeited to the king-, yet 
the dissolution of the convent did not take 
place until the following year. An in- 
quisition was held at the castle of York, 
on the tSth. of December,. 1538, before 
James Fox Esq. the king's Escheator^ 
when Sir William Fairfax and others, in- 
quisitors, were examined on oath respect- 
ing the value of the manors, (kc. in the 
neizin of William Wode, the late prior, on 
the 17 January, A. D. 1537; at which 
time the clear annual value of the manor of 
Bridlington was declared to be 196/. 5*. 5d. 
and that of the rectory 36/. 6^. 8c/. 

The monastery, with its contiguous offices, 
was demolished in the spring of 1539. 
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For a cetitnry after this no event occur- 
red at Bridlington sufficiently itnportnnt to 
place its name on the page of general his- 
tory. During that unhappy period in 
>fhich the misguided and unfortunate 
Charles became embroiled with the Parlia* 
ment, a period which admitted of no neu- 
trality, this town became of casual and 
temporary importance. Charles's first 
step, on proceeding to extremities, was to 
write individually to each captain in the 
fleet, commanding him without delay and 
without regarding the orders of his superi- 
ors, to bring his vessel into the bay of 
IJiidlington. J'his was about the month 
of June, 1041. Unfortunately for the king, 
some misunderstanding arose respecting 
these despatches, and on the captains' be- 
ing summoned by the earl of Warwick, 
the admiral, to attend him in a council of 
war, the project was entirely frustrated. 
From this time all hopes of accommodation 
were at an end, and that most terrible ca- 
lamity, a civil war, with all its attendant 
horrors, became general throughout the 
realm. Charles's Queen, Henrietta Maria,- 
daughter to the great Henry IV. of France, 
in the spring of 1642 departed for Holland, 
where she used her utmost exertions in pro- 
curing arms and ammunition, and for that 
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purpose pledged the crown jewels, which 
Charles had eiilnisted to her care. 

The Queen having embarked at Schinl- 
ing», near the Hague, under convoy of seven 
Hutch men of war, commanded by Van 
Tromp, arrived in Bridlington-bay on the 
20th, February, 1643 ; after remaining at 
anchor three days, the squadron entered 
the harbour. Admiral JJatten, who, with 
a view to intercept her Majesty, had been 
for some time cruising in the north with 
four of the parliament's ships, and was 
then at anchor off Newcastle, immediately 
weighed on receiving intelligence of her ar- 
rival,but did not gain the,bay until the niglit 
after the Dutch vessels had entered the port. 
Batten, chagrined at his disappointment, 
determined on harassing the royalists to the 
utmost in bis power, and accordingly drew 
his vessels directly opposite to the Quay, on 
which he commenced a heavy cannonade on 
the morning of the 24th. in hope of tiring the 
ammunition-vessels. Some of the shots pene- 
trated the house in which the Queen repo- 
sed, and compelled her, with the duchess of 
Richmond and the other ladies in her reti- 
nue, at a very unseasonable hour, to seek for 
safety beneath the precipitous banks of the 
stream which empties itself into the harbour. 
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An interesting detail of the whole event ht\n 
been transmitted to posterity by her majesty, 
in the following letter to the king: — * 

Burlington, 25lh. Feb. 1W3. 
"My dear heart, 

"As soon as I landed,! dispatched Progers to yt>ii ; bii*. 
baving learnt to day that he was taken by the entMny, I send 
this bearer to give you an aecoiinl of my arrival, whirh has 
been very successful, thank God ; for as roiij<h as the sea wn* 
when I first crossed it, it was now as calm, till I came within a 
few leac^ues of Newcastle ; and on the coast the wind changed to 
N. W. and obliged us to make for nurlington'bay, wh(;ro, aff< r 
two days lying in the road, our cavalry arrived. I immedialrly 
landed, and the next morning Ihc rest ofthe troops came in. 
God who protected me at sea, has also done it at land ; fur this 
night four ofthe parliament ships came in without our know- 
ledge, and at 4 o'clock in the morning, we had the alarm, and 
sent to the harbour to secure our boats of ammunition ; but a.- 
bout an hour after,thesc four ships began so furious a cannonii- 
diag, that they made us get out of our beds, and quit the vil>uu«5 
to them ; at least us women, for the soldiers behaved very re- 
solutely in protecting the ammunition. I must now play the 
Captain Bossus, and speak a littlt; of mysi !f One of t'><!<n 
ships did iiie the favour to flank my house, which fronteH th« 
Pier, and before I was out of bed the balls whittled over n»o 
and you may imagine I did not like the m»>ic. Everybody 
forced me out, the balls beating down our houses ; so, dresM'd 
as I could, I went on foot some distance from the villa^ye, and 
got shelter in a ditch, like those we have seen about New- 
market ; but before 1 could r^ach it, the balls sung merrily 
over our heads, and a scijeant was killed 20 paces from mn. 
Under thiH shelter we remained two hours, the bullets i\\ \usr 
over us, and sometimes coverinjj us with earth-. At last Hi* 
Dutch Admiral sent to tell them, that, if they did not givtf 
over, he would treat them as enemies. This was rat her ol t ht* 

♦ Gentleman's Magazine for August, 1774, p. 363:— from a 
volume in the British Museum, marked 7^7^, in the Ilarleian 
catalogue. ' 
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^}»test, but he excused himself on account of a fop:. Vptm "fhis 
Aim parliament ships wept off; and besides, the tide ebbed, and 
they would have been in shoal water. As soon as they were 
witiadrawn, I returned to ray house, not being willing that 
they should boast of having driven me away. About noon I 
set out for the town of Burlington, and aU this day we have 
)>cen landing our ammunition. It is said, one of Ihe parlia- 
ment Captains went before, to reconnoitre my lodging ; and I 
assure you he had marked it exactly, for he always fired at it. 
1 can say.jWith truth, that by land and sen, 1 have been in some 
dangf^r, but God has preserved me : and 1 conlide in his good- 
n*ss, that he will not desert me in other things. I, protest to 
you, in this confidence I would fece cannon, but I know we 
^uust not tempt God. I must now go and eat amorsel^ for I 
iiave taken nothing to day but 3 eggs, and slept very little." 

To prevent a repetition of danger and of 
insult, lieutenant-general King raised a bat- 
tery on each side of the port; happily, how- 
ever, there occurred no opportunity of pro- 
ving the utility of the works. 1'he queen, 
immediately on her arrival, was waited on 
by the marquis of Montrose and lord Ogilby 
with two troops of horse, Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale, Sir John Ramsclen, and others of 
the kii>g'« friends. After remaining at 
Bridlington nearly a fortnight, her majesty 
<leparted for York, reposing at North Bur- 
ton and at Malton on her way to that city, 
M'hich she entered on the fith. of March 
with three eoaches, and an escort of eio-ht 
troops of horse and fifteen companies of 
foot : the ammunition, which consisted of 
ihirtv pieces of brass and two pieces of iron 
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ordnance, with small arms for 10,000 menv 
Wiis conveyed in a train ol*500 carls. 

The district around Bridlington became* 
less the theatre of war than those contai'niiig: 
fortified castles, which, being* occupied by 
one or other of the contending^ parties, ne- 
cessarily proved points of attraction to- the* 
opposite forces. Sir Thomas Fairfax, oiv 
withdrawing" his army from Lincolnshire* 
m the spring of 1644, is recorded to have- 
beat up the quarters of the royalists at Brid^ 
lington, Scarborough, and Malton- 

Among the most energetic of Charlc?^ 
adherents was Richard Boyle, earl of 
Cork, who followed tiie fortunes of his royal 
master so long as any place in the kingdoni: 
maintained its allegiance. On the usurpa- 
tion of Cromxvell, the earl compounded for 
his estates and retired to Ireland, to enjoy 
that privacy and repose which were denied^ 
to him in England, He contributed all ia 
his power, both by interest and fortune, t# 
the restoration of Charles 11. , who, in gra- 
titude for his services, advanced him by let- 
ters patent on the 20th.of March 16r)4,tp the 
disunity of E/VRii op Burlington. Im 
16tt6 he was constituted lord-lieutenant of 
the west-riding of Yorkshire, and of the city. 
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and ainsty of York. These offices he held 
under James II., until he found that mon- 
arcli expected such uses of them as evident- 
ly tended to overthrow the constitution, on 
which he tendered his resignation. On the 
landing- of the prince of Orafige, his lord- 
*!)ip entered with patriotic ardour into sucb 
measures as he thought most conducive to the 
Rtubility of the government and the welfare 
.of the people. He died January the 15th. 
1698, in the 86th. year of his age, and was 
succeeded in his honours by his grandson, 

Chart.es, lord Clifford, said to have 
Lci n one of the most accomplished noble- 
men in the British dominions. He stood 
high in favour with King William, and was 
sworn of his Privy-council. Queen Anne, 
in the first year of her reign, constituted 
him lord-lieutenant of the west riding of 
yorkshire, and appointed him one of the 
commissioners to treat of a union with 
{Scotland. His lordship died universally 
c:-4teemed, February 9, 1704. His only son, 
and illustrious successor, 

lliCHARD, was one of those noblemen 
who render rank truly respectable — one 
who rather conferred than received the 
dignity of elevation. Walpole, in his 
Anecdotes of Painting, stiles him the Apollo 
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of the arts, and observes that "never was 
protection and great wealth more generally 
and more judiciously diffused than by lhi« 
great person, who had every quality of a 
genius and artist except env}." With a 
taste and discrimination most exquisite, 
in every branch of the fine arts, he devoted 
his time and talents principally to the study 
of architecture ; and to the purity and chas- 
tity of hi< designs, his country became in- 
debted for many of its most beautiful edifi- 
ces. Of these it will be sufficient to meiv- 
tion the Assembly-rooms at York, for which 
he was presented with the freedom of the 
city, in a gold box, by the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Corporation, in 1732. 

His lordship was born in April 1695, and 
dying" withoutmale issue,in December 1753, 
the title becanle extinct. The estates passed, 
bv the marriage of his only surviving 
daughter, into the Devonshire family. 

Cotemporary with the last earl, was 
Wii^LiAM Kent^ one of the most distin- 
guished chaiHicters of his time. He was 
born at Bridlington in 1685,*and was after* 
ward placed an apprentice to a coach paint- 

* The family name, which he moderuiied to KekTj was 
ttriflnalljr Cant. 
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cr at Hull ; he soon found his genius supe- 
rior to his profession, the consequence of 
which was, that he left his master without 
leave, and bent his steps to London, the* 
focus of talent and enterprise. After some 
time spent in studyiuii* the higher branch- 
es of the art, he gave sufficient indications 
of ability to induce some of the gentlemen 
of 'his native county to raise a fund to ena- 
ble him to prosecute his studies at ilome, to 
which place he went in 1710. In 1712 he 
obtained a prize for drawing, in the acade- 
my of St. Luke, on which his Holinesj 
presented him with two silver medals : Kent 
was also the first Englishman who was ad- 
mitted into the Grand Duke of Tuscany 's 
academy of artists. On the exhaustion of 
his funds, Sir William Wentworth gave 
him an annual allovi'ance of 40/., for sevea 
years, to continue at Rome. Fortunate a» 
he was in having such friends, he was still 
more fortunate, in becoming acquainted, in 
that city, with the Mecaenas of the age, 
Richard, earl of Burlington ; on tlieir re- 
turn to England, his lordship gave him an 
apartment in his own house, employed and 
recommended him, and proved his undevia" 
ting friend through life. Kent now direct- 
ed part of his attention to the sister art of 
architecture, wherein he was more successr 
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I was universally and deservedly admired. 
I His stile predomioated authoritatively du- 

Iring his life, and so excellent was his taste 
in ornaments, that nothing was thought 
complete without having had his assistance. 
With all these claims to attention, there 
was yet another path in which Kent could 
attain celebrity, and in which he will de- 
scend to posterity with the greatest lustre — 
as the inventor of landscape gardening. 
"Painter enough to taste the charms of 
landscape ; bold and opinionative enough 
to dare and to dictate ; and born with a ge- 
nius to strike out a system from the twilight 
of imperfect essays;" 

"He felt 
The pencirs power: but, fir'd by hit^her form** 
or beauty, than that pencil knew to paint, 
Work'd with the living hues that nature lent,.. 
And realized his landscapes." 

Patronised by the queen, the duke of 
Grafton, the duke of Newcastle, and others, 
he was appointed master carpenter, arohj- 
tect, keeper of the pictures, and principal 
painter to the crown, producing^ together, 
about 600i. a year. In March 1748, he 
had an inflammation in his bowels, which 
turned to a general mortification, and ended. 
Jiu& life at Burlington-house, on the 12th4. 
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of April following'. He was interrecl in lord 
Burlington's vault at Chiswick. 

His character has been thus emphatical- 
ly sumaied by Walpole, in his Anecdotes of 
Painting, from which work the greater part 
of this notice has been taken : — "He was 
a painter, an architect, and the father of 
modern gardening. — In the first character 
he was below mediocrity ; in the second, he 
was a restorer of the science; in the last, 
an original, and the inventor of an art that 
realizes painting and improves nature. 
Mahomet imagined an Elysimn, but Kent 
created many." 

The reader must now turn from the grati- 
fying prospect of successful genius to the 
gloomy contemplation of folly and of crime. 
Considerable commotion being excited in 
various parts of the north and eaist ridings 
by the introduction of several new regula- 
tions for levying the militia, in 1757; a 
tumult of a very serious nature arose at 
Bridlington, in which the rioters, many of 
whom were from the neighbourhood, pro- 
ceeded to the breaking open of granaries, 
iind to other excesses. Several of the ring- 
leaders, having been apprehended, were 
brought to trial at the ensuing Yorkshire 
Assizes, when Robert Coal, an inhabitant 
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of Bridlington, was convicted of the offence^ 
and afterward executed at York.. Coal 
was a person of inoffensive habits, and died, 
much pitied, vi^ith slight presumption of 
guilt. 

On Monday, the 20th. of September, 
1779, an express arrived at Bridlington 
from the Bailiffs of Scarborough, with in- 
telligence that a hostile squadron was cruis- 
ing off' the coast. This squadron was des- 
cried, the same night, at a short distance 
fiom Flamborougli-head, and more distinct- 
ly seen on the following morning; when 
not a doubt was entertained of its being un- 
der command of that daring individual, 
Paul Jones, w«o, with a similar force, had 
recently committed various excesses on the 
western coast. On the night of Tuesday, 
when an extensive fleet of coasters was 
crossing the bay, a small armed vessel, sup- 
posed to have been the Vengeance, was 
despatched from the squadron, and lay t©, 
within hail, directly off the mouth of the 
harbour. A large bark, belonging to Shields, 
crowde<l her canvas with the intention of 
runninof down this vessel, which by a skilful 
manoeuvre, shifted her station at the moment 
of the expected shock ; the bark, in conse- 
quence, unable to check her progress, struck 
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the pii^r with such force as to break one of 
ll*e piles, and stave her bows. Soon after 
this, a letter-of-iiiarque privateer, carrying 
J 8 ffunsy fitted out from Newcastle, steer- 
ing- for the h'r^rbour, poured a broadside in- 
to the cruiser whilst passing. These guns, 
for the better defence of the shipping, were 
speedily mounted on the pier. A cry of 
distress w^as the only answer returned from 
the enemy's vessel, which almost immedi- 
ately sheered off without firing a gun^ 
though a single discharge of grape shot 
might have swept from i\%e platform hun- 
dreds of people who had incautiously col- 
lected^ totally destitute of any shelter what- 
ever. The flashes of powder fired as signals 
by the coasting vessels, wi ich were now 
jirecipitately making for the port, in a 
measure gave the bay an appearance of 
being in flames ; the harbour soon became 
so completely crowded that a great number 
eould only find security in being chained to 
each other on the outside of the piers, cre- 
ating, by the crashing of timbers and the 
bawling of seamen, a scene of confusion far 
^bove description. Two companies of the 
Northumberland militia, then quartered in 
the town, were .called to arms by beat ol' 
drum, after midnight; the inhabitants, arm- 
ed with such weapons as could be most 
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Quay; several of the more opulent made pre- 
paration for sending" away their familie?^; wnd 
never, at any pei'iod, has Bridlington t«it- 
I nessed such an uproar as that evening pre- 
^ sented. Business was completely su^|>end- 
I edy and the attention of all directed to the 
expected invasion. On Wednesday, three 
i of PauFs men leaped overboard, anil, ?.U 
though several shots were fired after them 
from the vessel, succeeded in gaining* the 
shore ; of these two were Irish and tfie third 
^n African. They were taken into cu.^tody 
immediately on landing, and placed in eon- 
fineraentjOn suspicion of being spies. An 
express had been d<3spatched to Beverley, 
which was at that time tlie head-quarters 
of the Northumberland regiment, and, in 
consequence. Col. Bell, with two addition- 
al companies, arrived late on Wednesday 
night. On the following evening th^ squa- 
dron was observed to steer into the bay as 
closely as possible to the shore, off Sewer- 
by, when the vessels tacked, and afterward 
proceeded in the same track round the 
Head. About half past seven o'clock, the 
ihunderingof cannon cpnveyed the assurance 
of an engagement having commenced in 
that quarter. The inhabitants of the vil- 
lages on that part of the coast, on hastening 
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to tlie cliff»>were presented with a most su- 
blime Mid imposing- spectacle. Though the 
moois which ha<l risen about the commence- 
ment of the action, theii shone with brilli- 
ancy, the situation of the ships could only 
be disting-uished by the flashes that burst 
through the smoke, most awfully intermix- 
ed witbthe roarings of the great guns. The 
action continued upwards of three hours, 
and so near were the vessels to the »hore, 
that some of the balls grazed the cliSji of 
Flamborough, where several spectators 
were assembled. Tlie cruisers proved to 
be the Bon Homme Richard and the Alli- 
«ince,each of 40 guns, the Pallas, of 32 guns, 
uud the Vengeance, of 12 guns, all in the 
Congress service and under command of 
the desparate and celebrated free-booter 
Paul Jones, as commodore. The conflict 
VP'dH with the Serapis, Capt. Pearson, of 44 
guns, and the Countess of Scarborough, 
Capt. Piercy, of 22 guns, the convoy of 
the Baltic fleet, which had taken refuge 
under the batteries of Scarborough castle. 
The Countess of Scarborough struck to the 
Pallas after an engagement of two hours ; 
the Serapis and the Richard were grappled 
stem and stern from half past eight, until 
nearly eleven o'clock, at which time the 
mainmast of the Serapis went by the board, 
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and Capt. Pearson called for quarter. The 
Alliance had shifted about and repeatedly 
raked the deck of the Serapis during the 
action. The commodore erected jury-mastt 
oii the Serapis, to which vessel he remove<l 
his flag, the Richard being so much shat- 
tered as to sink on the succeeding day, 
with a great number of wounded people on 
board. After driving about for nearly a 
fortnight, he reached the Texel with "his 
prizes, on the 6th. of October. 



Brtdltngton, more frequently called 
Burlington, is situated in 54"* 13' north 
latitude and 0^ 16' west longitude, about a 
mile from the shores, in the recess of the 
commodious and beautiful bay to which it 
gives name ; in the diocese of York, and 
archdeaconry of the east-riding ; distant 
from London, via Lincoln 208, via York 
238 miles, and from the latter city 40 miles. 

No account having been transmitted to 
posterity, either traditionally or otherwise, 
of the size or population of Bridling-ton in 
the Saxon era, conjecture necessarily be* 
comes vague and unsatisfactory ; yet that 
both have been respectable, may reasonably 
be inferred from the extent of its soke or 
I. 
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jurisdicton, and from its church having sur- 
vived the indiscriminate destruction made 
by the Normans ; churches, when Christia- 
nity was in its infancy, being bj no means 
common. At the time of the Doomsday 
survey, here were hut four bmyesses pviy'ing 
rent* for thirteen carucates of land. From 
this period the importance of the town 
would gradually recover as the lands were 
restored to cultivation, until the erection of 
the monastei-y, after which its increase 
would be much more rapid. So greatly, 
indeed, had it flourished during the exist- 
ence of the convent, that the site was near- 
ly the same three hundred years ago as at 
the present day. In 1539, the king posses- 
sed, as parcel of the lately-dissolved monas- 
tery, amongst other things, K^nt of tenants 

at will/in 

£ «. d. 

Wcst-«ate 73 •• 7-5 

Kirkgale-Slreet 13 •• 3 "0 

Nungate-Street ^ •• 7 •• 4 

Ba}le-Slreet 7 -17 -8 

St. Jolm's-Gale : 28 •• 13 - 2^ 

.This statement suggests a_ probability of 
the modern Hiyhstreet having been the 
West-gate of former ages; and of the present 

» In addition to the thirteen carucates in the hands of th« 
kintj, \>. 24, ToRCHiLhad one manor oilivc carucates in Bret- 
linton^to be taxed 3 — Caulk had ibur carucates in Ihe laiu* 
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West-gate and the Market-iHace being- sub- 
sequent additions to the ancient limits. 

The iS^ree/^^ of Bridlington, though, like 
those of all old towns, narrow, crooked, 
and irregular, are safe and commodious, 
being generally provided with convenient 
flagged causeways, yet not to that extent 
that might be wished. The pavement re- 
ceives incalculable damage during the win- 
ter months, from the ponderous weights^ 
passing in the narrow-wheeled waggon* 
used in this part of the country. In addi- 
tion to the damage thusu'eceived, the dirt is 
too often suffered to accumulate to a degree 
which, to the ladies, renders crossing the 
street in an open winter, extremely utiplea- 
sant. Another great inconvenience, is, the 
want of lamps. A few were formerly dis- 
played by private individuals j but that 
wanton and ignorant barbarism which too 
frequently accompanies uncultivated leisure, 
soon effected their destruction : so that after 
the shops are closed, passengers, and espe- 
cially strangers, are left to grope their way 
in a state of disagreeable uncertainty, unless 
provided with lanterns, the glare of which 
is very annoying to those who may be 
walking in a contrai'y direction. 
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The Shops are numerous, and several of 
them fitted up in a style bordering on ele- 
ganee. Sobriety aud attention character- 
ise the greater part of their occupants ;.all 
the necessaries, and many of the elegances 
of life, ai-e here found in regular supply. 
The Inns and Puhlic-houses are likewise 
numerous, and mostly of a respectable order. 

The Market, which is held on Satur- 
day, has considerable claim to antiquity, 
having existed upwards of 600 years. The 
market-cross has long since been demolish- 
ed, but a slight elevation at the lower end 
of the Market-place, partly occupied by a 
dwelling-house and shop, still retains the 
name of cross-hill. The market is plenti- 
fully supplied with butchers'-meat, vegeta- 
bles, fiuit, and other necessaries, and is 
principally held in the west end of High- 
street ; the piercing blasts of the north ren- 
dering the situation of the Market-place 
bleak and uncomfortable. The flesh-sham- 
bles are moveable stalls,ranged on each side 
of High-street, and the lower end of the 
Market-place. Butter, eggs, and poultry, 
are exposed in baskets on cross-hill. Fish 
can scarcely be termed a marketable com- 
modity, the villages of Flamborough and 
Filey furnishing an abundant and almost 
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daily rnpply. The corn-Tnnrket is well 
attended ; and the weekly sale t)f grain, 
which is very considerahle, is usually effect- 
ed by samples brought iu the pockets of 
the fanners. About sixty years a<»o, wheu 
wheel-carriages were only used for the ne- 
cessary transportations on the farnis, corn 
W9S sold in sacks brong"ht on the backs of 
horses, ei^ht or ten of which, fastened to 
each other, were attended by one man ; a 
mode of delivery that created an appear- 
ance of business now only a subject of re- 
collection or imagination. Bridlington is 
one of the few places appointed to have an 
inspector of corn returns ; and weekly re- 
turns of the quantity and price of grain here 
sold, are accordingly made by the factors to 
the appointed inspector^by whom an account 
is transmitted to the general corn-inspector 
in Loudon. The market is late in its com- 
mencement, not being fully attended until 
about two o'clock, and is considerably in- 
jured by the morning sale of provisions at 
the Quay, by the hucksters or country-car- 
riers. An attempt was made by the Lord 
of the manor, in 1788, to determine the 
hours of attendance in this market; appoint- 
ing the sale of butter, eggs, and poultry, to 
begin not earlier than ten o'clock in the 
morning, nor that of corn before twelve, 
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Und the whole to conclude at three in the 
alteriioon. The better to enforce these sa- 
lutary regulations, a bell was affixed to the 
pillory, and rung at the appointed hours. 
Alter some time, however, these regulations 
fell into partial, and ifinally into total disuse, 

and the bell was taken down in the summer 
oi 1810. 

The Burlington Bank, carried on by 
Messrs. Harding and Holtby, in the Mar- 
ket-place, was originally established in 
1802, under the firm of Thompson, Elam, 
and Holtby ; the deaths of two of the part- 
ners were followed by consequent altera- 
tions, and the present firm commenced, Ja- 
nuary 1, 1818. Harding and Co. draw on 
Sir J. W. Lubbock, Bart., Forster, Clarke, 
and Co., London. 

Messrs. Hagues, Strickland, and Co. of 
the North-Riding Bank, who draw ou 
Barclay, Tritton, Bevan, and Co., London, 
have established an agency here, which is 
likewise in the Market-place. 

The Post-Office is at present eligibly 
and centrally situated on the north side of 
High-street ; the situation is not permanent, 
being dependent on the residence of the 
Postmaster, in whose house it is held. The 
accommodation of a daily post was procu- 
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red, through the exertions of the late B. 
Milne, Esq. about the year 1708 ; the ar- 
rival having" previously been only three 

days in the week. 

* 

There is scarcely any manufactory at 
Bridlington which may not be found in 
most places of similar extent. Malt and 
Ale were formerly considered staple com- 
modities, and large quantities of each were 
annually shipped to London ; in 1761 the 
number of malt-kilns amounted to upwards 
of sixty y nearly all in full exercise: this 
trade has, however, greatly declined, and 
most of the kilns have either been taken 
down or applied to other purposes, not 
more than^'ve remaining, and even these 
are in only partial employ. This extraor- 
dinary declension may, in some measure, 
•be accounted for by the general inclosures, 
and the improved state of cultivation; which, 
whilst they have encreased the quantity 
have deteriorated the quality of barley, pro- 
ducing a grain much coarser, and contain- 
ing a smaller proportion of the saccharine 
principle, than that of the growth* of for- 
mer times. 

The Soap boiling business has been prac- 
tised in this place about 16 years, and i» 
conducted on a respectable scale. Thfc 
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nianiifactnrc of Ilctts is carried on to a 
considerable extent, here bein^r three jna- 
nufactories, giving* constant enii)lo}nient to 
upwards of 20 hands, independent of the 
women engaged in cntting skins, carding 
wool, and lining, and preparing the huts 
for sale. 

Near the eastern extremity of the town^ 
stands the Church, a venerable gothie 
])ile, and an interesting relique of **times 
oone by." The western front displays 
much of collegiate magnificence, and is 
built in a far more florid style of archi- 
tecture than any other part. *'The win- 
dows," VA the style wliich prevailed about 
the ch)se of the fourteenth century, *Sverc 
greatly enlarged and divided into several 
lights by stone muUions, ramified into va- 
rious forms, in the upper part ; more parti- 
cularly the great eastern and western win- 
dows, which frequently occupied nearly the 
whole width of the nave or choir, and were 
carried up almost as high as the vaulting :'' 
— in the latter part of the fifteenth, *'the 
heads of the windows instead of being di- 
vided into various forms as in the preceding 
century, were filled with a great number of 
small compartments, with trefoil heads, se- 
parated by perpendicular stone muUions; 
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the Tar^e wiiKlows were usually divided by 
two large mullions into three compartments, 
which were subdivided into smaller ones/' 
The great western window so minutely 
coincides with the description here quoted,, 
as to determine its erection to belong to 
this century ; an additional and a conviiv*. 
cing proof is afforded by the obtusely-point- 
ed arch- alx>ye the smaller western door, a 
Biode which was introduced in the reign of 
Henry VII.. The principal entrance, or 
great western door is highly ornamented, 
and some part of the exquisite foliage with 
which it was once adorned is still in good 
preservation, though much has been defa- 
ced by the destroying hand of Tiuie^. 

**Wbich oft bas swept the toiling race of men, 
With all their iabouxed mo&uments, away." 

The smaller entrance has likewise beeiv 
lavishly ornamented, and is yet in a state 
of tolerable preservation. Each of these 
entrances is surmounted by a canopy, en- 
riched with crockets; above the arch and 
on each side of the principal door-way,, is a 
small niche, for the reception of a statue; 
and a range of small projecting pedestals, 
58 in number, each provided with a canopy 
richly adorned with crockets and tracery 
and calculated for figures nearly three feet 
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in height, extends across the westeni front^ 
in a line with the springs of the arcSios. 
The northern angle, usually called the old- 
steeplcjis in a totally different style of archi- 
tecture from the part described, and appa- 
reiftly a hundred years more early; the win- 
dows and mouldings indubitably belonging 
to the fourteenth century, and correspond- 
ing with tliose on the south side and the 
upper tier on the north. A bead which 
runs round this angle, and has formerly 
girdled the whole of the western front, is 
continued on the south side in the same 
line in which it is interrupted on the west. 
A perpendicular crevice, the w hole height 
of the angle, renders very apparent the 
point where the alteration has taken place. 

The northern tower has formevly been 
entered by a circti/ar-arched door-way, 
now walled up, which is not, however, more 
ancient than the re&t; but, the ribs of tlie 
arch and the pillars on which they rest be- 
ing gothic, appears to have been introdu- 
ced for the sake of variety. On the west 
and north sides, at a considerable height 
from the ground, are three niches, capable 
of containing statues five feet in height. 
The windows being without glass, and the 
roof entirely destroyed, the place is used 
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only as a depository for stones and tool!*;, 
and is interiiiiily separated from the church 
by two walled-ap arches. The north porch 
has been an elegant specimen of the archi- 
tecture of the fourteenth century, in which 
era the coluinns were clustered, with rich- 
ly-foliated capitals, and the arches fre- 
(jiieutly ornamented with rows of rosebuds 
ia the hollow moulding's. Above a groin- 
ed roof in this porch, an apartment has 
communicated with the interior of the 
church, and tYu'nished the only example of 
the ogee or contrasted gothic arch to be 
found in the whole building. The. exter- 
nal beauty of this entrance is lost by the 
extraordinary elevation of the ground, caus- 
-ed by successive inteniients ; and the inter- 
nal, by a black and unctuous matter which 
overspreads the sculpture, occasioned by 
the dampness of this elevation : in place of 
the ground being on a level with the floor, 
wbich has unquestionably been the case, 
there is a descent into the building of up- 
wards of four feet perpendicular, by a 
flight of seven steps. In the front %re two 
' niches nearly eight feet high, but so slight* 
ly hollowed, that the statues, if indeed any 
have adorned the :^itaations, must have 
stood remarkably prominent : the pedestals 
are now on a level with the soil. A slight 
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InspectioTi will be sufficient to prove tliat 
the present porch has been pueceiied by 
one with a gable roof at a very acute angle, 
and erected subsequently to the wall to 
which it is joined. 

The windows in the lower tier on the 
north of the church are in a style entirely 
differing from any of the others, and evi- 
dently belong to the early part of the thir* 
teenth century, being lon^, narrow, and 
sharp pointed, devoid of any ramification, 
and embellished with light and elegant 
shafts : these windows are placed in pairs, 
except in two instances, iu which they arc 
single ; the bnttresses are ornamented with 
crockets, and have formerly been surmount- 
ed by pinnacles. The whole of the northern 
front is in excellent preservation in compari- 
son with tliat of the s^uth, in consequence of 
being protected from the rays of the sun, 
which, on the porous free stone of the lat- 
ter side, have a destructive tendency. The 
cast end, having been piled from the ruins 
of the monastery, exhibits no specimen of 
style ; And is supported by buttresses as so- 
lid and unsightly as could well be reared. 
The formation of the windows on the south 
bespeaks thetn to be of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, with the exception of the three near- 
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est to the jteeple which are more lofty than 
the rest, and ramified in the uiamier of the 
^eat west window. That part to the wesi 
of the south door, being' plain and una(h)rti- 
edy has an appearance of higher antiquity 
than any other, notwithstanding the form 
of the windows above-metttioned. TlhJ 
apparent contradiction may be reconcileil 
by supposing the original windows to hare 
been displaced, and the present ones substi- 
tuted, at the time when tlie west end was re- 
built: some of the lower windows. on tlic 
north ap(>ear to have undergone an altera- 
tion at the same period. 

The detrree of reverence which m^ouM 
t)therwise accompany the survey ol this 
stately temple of peace, is much diminish- 
ed by a paltry octagonal turret of brickwork, 
t?rected on its suiilh-west angle, about the 
middle of the last century, an anomi»ly 
which cannot but be deplored by every 
person of real taste. This turret is furnish- 
ed with three bells, procuretl in 1703 ; the 
tenor bell weighs 1199 pounds. One moi- 
ety of the church expenditure is defrayed 
by the hamlets of Sewerby, Murtoti, Uuck- 
ton, S{>eeton, a chapelry^ tlrindale,a cA^/yyc/- 
ry, Easton, llilderthorpe, Wilstliorpe, and 
Aubarn, all in this pansh ; the other moi- 
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^ty liy the townsliip of Bridliiigloii and 
the Quay. 

On the rig'lit and left, immediately with- 
in the principal entrance, are two enormous 
^>illars, wliich appear to have been raised 
for the support of two western towers, of 
^vhich not even a vestige is now to be found. 
All the pillars are of that massive arcthitec- 
ture which distinguishes the earfy Gothic, 
arnd consist individually of twelve clustered 
-columns, except ill three instances, where- 
in the west end of the nave is separated 
fi om the south iiisle by quadrangular ones. 
Above the arches on the south, about 37 
feet from the ground floor, a gallery, three 
feet in breadth, traverses the whole length 
of the churchy on a line with the bottom of 
the windows ; twelve feet above this is ano- 
ther, on a level with the transoms or cross- 
mullions, A second tier of arches on the 
north, ramified in the manner of the win- 
dows but never intended for the admission 
of light, presents five examples of the cir- 
. cular arch ; above tliis tier extends a galle- 
ry at the same elevation as tlie upper one 
on the south. The ascent to these galle-/ 
lies and to the •summit of the building is by 
winding staircases in the western angles, 
tio Ixoth of which the entrance has been ia 
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the north, the communication being- formocT 
by a gallery above the western doors. The 
nave has ever been open to the ceilings, or 
M'ainscot roof, which has origiimlly been 
at a more acute angle than at present ; tlie 
side aisles have obvionsly been intended 
for vaulting", the imports of the arches and 
eross-springers remaining on each' of the- 
clustered pillars and on corresponding one* 
against the opposite walls : this, however^ 
fteems never to have been* completed^ a^ 
only one ofthe compartments, which forms^ 
the floor of the belfry, is now vaulted ; nor 
have the others any semblance of ruin, be- 
ing in exact uniformity, and apparently as* 
feft by the builden. 

Iti the chancel are four pillars, equal in: 
magnitude to the principal ones at the west 
icnd, undoubtedly raised to sustain a part of 
the pressure of a tower, in the centre of the 
conventual church* This tower has been 
connected with those of the west end by 
the galleries previously mentioned. The 
lio-ht from the east is admitted by two par- 
allel windows, about four feet asunder ; be-k- 
tween these is placed a crucifix, now nearly 
demolisned, which seems to date the erec- 
tion from the reign of queen Mary, The 
'floor ofthe altar has been raised at the same 
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perioil, and is ascended by three deep and 
broad steps. 

About one-third of the building is fitted 
np for public worship, and is calculated to 
accoiuniodate about 1000 people, with suf- 
ficient capability of being extended so as 
to afford accommodation to double that 
number : the pews on the ground floor are 
utterly devoid of regularity, but those in 
the galleries are in a somewhat better style. 
The pulpit, a hexagon of old oak, exhibit- 
ing fine specimens of carving in alio relievo^ 
is afiixed to the partition which divides 
the nave from the chancel. In an arch of 
this partition, above the middle aisle, is 
placed an escutcheon of the royal arms, 
with the motto of queen Anne, in whose 
reign the partition has probably been erec- 
ted, from the date 1713 on the back of the 
escutcheon. The altar-piece is a large 
wooden ceiling* containing the Lord's 
prayer, the creed, and the decalogue, the 
latter supported by full-length figures of 
Moses, and Aaron, and panelled with a 
most exquisite imitation of marble : this 
work is probably coeval with the escutche- 
on, botli appearing to be the productions of 
the same artist. Suspended above the mid- 
iiie ai»le are two elegant brass chandeliers, 
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seldom, however, hroiijjht into service ; but 
M'lieii that is ^le cuHe, an enchuntinjr effiHt 
i« proiinced by the distrihntion of lig^ht and 
ffhade on the white-washed pillars and arch- 
es ; at once so strong", so deep, and so soft, 
that description ciin convey only an inade- 
quate idea of the solemnity, the suhlimitr 
of the scene. 

The auditory is separated from the west 
end of the church bv a light and handsome 
glazed ceiling, erected in 1803, at the dis- 
tHUce of 73 feet from the entnmce. The 
baptismal font is a magniiicient specimen of 
the turbinaled madreporite^ upwards of three 
feet in drametei- : but its external beauty is 
completely hidden by a coating of yellow 
paint. One great cause of regret is, that 
so noble a pile should so long be deprived 
of that delightful appendage to religious 
worship, an organ ; the solemn reverbera- 
tions of this powerful instrument would die 
away along the spacious and lofty aisles 
with a soothing .and peculiar effect. 

Here are no monuments very remarkable 
either for antifpiity or for beauty : the 
former have been destroyed by the hare- 
brained zeal of the puritans, and of the lat- 
ter no superior specimens have been 
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exhibited. Some of the inscriptions nT6 
elegant and inte refuting*, birt the prescribed 
limits of this vrork [M'echide their admission. 
In the chancel is a remarkably long grey 
slab, supposed, with much of probubility, 
to mark the sepulchre of some or»e of the 
superiors of the convent. A large recum- 
bent slab, near the font, has been furnished 
with a brass-plate representing a knight in 
armour, with folded hands, his head rest- 
ing on a cushion ; each of the four corners 
has had an escutcheon of brass, but the 
whole has long ago been taken away. On 
a black stone tablet, on the oppoiiite side of 
the font, bearing the date 1587, is the old- 
est legible inscription now remaining. 

In the north aisle usually stands a fire 
engine, procured by subscription in 1767, 

The interior dimensions of the present 
building are as follow : 

feet. 

JjexigXh 188 

Breadth » ^ 

Height of the nave 69 

Height of the great window 60 

Breadth 27 

In the year 1787, a sacrilegious and sue- 
cessful attempt was made on the commu^ 
nion-plate, which had been conferred u» 
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the church by Tarious donors, and was de- 
posited in a strong chest in the vestry. This 
plate was of massive silver, and, of course, 
a valuable booty to the depredators, who 
entered throug'h the smaller western door by. 
means of iron levers, and have hitherto cKn 
ded. discovery. 

The Rectory of Bridlington, which had 
been appropriated to the convent, was seiz- 
ed by the crown in 15.37, and granted in 
the following year to John Avery, on lease,, 
for 21 years, at the annual rent of 40/. A 
grant for the same period and at the same 
rental, was made to John Calverley in 
5 Edw. VL Elizabeth, in the 8th. year 
of her reign, leased the rectory, along with 
the manoi*^, to Thomas Waiferer and other-s 
inhabitants of Bridlington, in consideration 
oi* the yearly payment of 40/., of which 8/. 
was to be paid to the curate as his stipend. 
la 33 Eliz., John Stanhope became the 
lessee of the rectory and manor ; and, four 
years after, the whole was granted to Wil- 
liam Wood and others, inhabitants of the 
town, for the term of 41 years. Wood and 
his associates conveyed to Francis Boynton 
of Barmston, the rectory and tithes for 40 
years. In 9 James I. the living, with all 
its emoluments, was granted . and sold . te < 
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T'rancis Morice and Francis Phelips, by 
whom it was sdlcl to Francis Boyntoii and 
his heirs, the year following. Sir Matthew 
Boynton, 8 Charles I., leased this rectory 
to Robert Palmer and William Bower for 
} SQL per annmn ; and five years afterward 
•old it to Henry Fairfax and his heirs. I'he 
jn-operty afterward became vested in David 
Krskine, earl of Buchan, by right of mar-v 
riage with Frances Fairfax. In the year 
1729, the rectofy and tithes came by pur- 
chase into the hands of Bower,of whose 

descendant, Leonard Bower, they were 
purchased in 1759, by the late James Heb- 
lelhwayte, Esq. in whose family they still 
continue. In all these varied transitions 
the advowson or right of presentation w-as 
reserved by the crown ; the nomination 
was, however, vested in the archbishop of 
York, by whom it was transferred, in 17C7, 
to the Rev. Matthew Buck and his heirs, 
in consideration of a gratuity of 200/. for tha 
augmentation of the living, to which a like 
sum was added by the governors of queen 
Anne*s bounty. The living is a perpetuul 
curacy, to which the Rev. G . Smith, the pre- 
sent incumbent, was appointed in 1809, by 
the nomination of Sir F. L.and Lady Wood, 
and Catherine Esther Buck, since married 
to the Rev. Alex. Cooke : Lady Wood and 
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Mrs Cooke being* daug-liters and coheiresseiv 
of the late Samuel Buck, Ea.f. Recorder o( 

The buriahgi'ound, AinVike those of other 
churches, was, until lately, wholly on the 
north and north-east of the building*, and, 
being the principal receptacle of mortality 
for an extensive and a populous parish, had 
become crowded to excess ; insomuch that 
to inter a corpse without untenanting the 
reliques of a former occupant was utterly 
impossible. To remedy this distressing in- 
convenience, the inclosure on the south and 
cast of the church was purchased in 1809, 
and re-consecrated by his grace the present 
archbishop of York in 1813. This ground, 
of which nearly the whole lenorth had been 
occupied by the site of the church in its 
pi'istine state, presented a surface so irregu- 
lar, and was such a compound of rubbish 
and ruin, as to be totally unfit for the pur- 
poses of sepulture ; to obviate this, a j>art 
of the ground was trenched or dug over, 
previous to the ceremony of consecration. 
The workmen, during the process, dug up 
a range of the foundations of pillars in a 
line with those which separate the nave 
froiii the north aisle ; two human skeletons, 
enclosed in vaults of wrought free-ston«f 
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a1)ont 150 yards from the church ; together 
with many lohds of broken and squared 
stones, but no iniwjription whatever. The 
greater part of the ground was turned over,, 
from twenty to forty years ago, in search, 
ef the chalk-stone, of which the floor and. 
much of the inner work had been composed; 
Qiany highly-ornamented fragments, and 
probably many inscriptions, were sacrificed, 
being bnrnt to lime, in a kiln erected on tb© 
spot for that purpose. In 1786 a free-stoii^> 
coffin was dug up, eastward of the church 4 
and a square slab of chalk-stone, bearing a 
marginal memorial of the death of a prior 
€»f this place : the nam^e was wanting, bnt 
the date referred to that of Robert Dan- 
by, the 27th. prior. The stone was very re-, 
pi'ehensibly suffered to remain on the- 
ground, where it perished through the se- 
verity of the 'ensuing winter. Within the- 
recollection of many was a hill at the east 
end of the church, formed of stones and 
rubbish, which gave to the place the name 
oi Hill-holeySL name now graduallj changing; 
to that of the new burial-ground. Another 
portion of the ground on the east has been 
trenched during the present springs Sixty 
paces from the end of the church, and four 
f/oet in the ground, was found a vault of 
squared chalk-stones placed edgewise^ and 
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^corerefl T>y trftnsverse ones:, a tlii^h bone 
of tlie skeleton found within, raeasured nine- 
tem inches in lengths At different distan- 
ces were four other vaults, deprived of their 
coTeriug-s but containing human bones. In 
a line with the southern partition of the 
nave were the basements of five pillars ; the 
centre of the most distant 152, and that of 
npare«it 78 feet, from the wall of the church. 
Three others, in the same line, and nearer 
to the building, were dug up in 1813. 
On the 3 1st. of March 1821, at a distance 
of 154 feet, in what was once the nave or 
choir, three feet below th^ surface of the 
ground, un<l on a level with the former floor, 
was discovered a white stone tablet, three 
fee^t m length ; round the margin was part 
of an inscription, in well-defined and deep- 
ly-cut characters, of the kind generally call- 
ed chnrch'text, recording the sepulture of 
Robert Charder, a canon, over the time of 
whose death is thrown a slight shade of ob- 
i8curity,by the absence of the century, which 
has been on a separate stone and taken up 
at some earlier period ; but, from the ex- 
tremely fine preservation of the characters, 
the uninjured ornament in the middle of 
the stone, and the adoption of the letter J 
in the word /oce^, tbere can be little doubt 
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of thp dale having been 1535. The follow* 
ing is a tolerably correct representation. 




Of the transept, or cross aisle, no other 
trace* exist than the eastern pillars of the 
<*huYch, and the rubbish intennixed with 
the soil. The basements of two of the tran- 
sept pillars on the south-east, and about 30 
feet of the foundation of the western wall, 
have recently been taken up. Within this 
part of the originnl building-, a little south- 
, vard of the intersection of the nave, the 
wovkuicn, in the latter end of April,. di«co« 
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vered a coffin of free-stone, at the depth of 
four feet, covered by transverse chalk- 
stones. The bones enclosed were in a very 
advanced state of decay, but a considerable 
portion of hair, and of the serge in which 
the body had been enveloped, remained in 
astonishing preservation ; particles of these 
were by many preserved as relics, and a 
small portion of each is now in the writer's 
possession. Whether the hair, which is 
flaxen, and rather inclining to red, may 
have belong-ed to the scalp or to the beard, 
is difficult to determine ; all opportunity of 
discovery from its position being utterly 
destroyed by some young men, who, during 
the temporary absence of the workmen, and 
before the whole of the coffin was laid bare, 
inconsiderately displnced one of the cover- 
ing stones at the feet, and, by inserting* a 
spade, produced a mortifying and disgust- 
ing spectacle when the wliole became un- 
covered. The hollow of the coffin was up- 
wards of six feet in length, and, from the 
colour afid fracture, apparently as fresh as 
if just turned from the hands of the work- 
man. As an object of curiosity to some 
future generation the coffin was suffered to 
remain, its situation being marked by two 
posts fixed in the ground. The following 
iery legible but somewhat injured inscrip- 

N 
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lion, found on the spot, engraven, like all 
those hitherto discovered, on the margins 
©f two chalk-stone tablets, determines the 
remains to be those of the 25th. prior: 

mab n) rdc noudpttooo tb 
mv ftu jfjfxtitrhv mtw 

which may be rendered, "Here lieth Sir 
Kobert Brystwyk, formerly prior of this 
place, who died A, D. 1493 : on whose soul 
God have mercy. Amen/' 

At the south-east corner of the church 
yet remain one of the si<les and part of the 
arch of a window behjngino' to the transept. 
From this corner a cloister has ext^^nded to 
the south door, westward of which has been 
a vaulted apartment 61 feet in length and 
1 U f<^et in breadth : the line of the arches 
on the wail is broken by the erection of 
three buttresses of a comparatively recent 
date. A letter, preserved in Burton's Mo- 
nasticon, fiom Richard Belly cys, written 
in November, lo38, but erroneously printed 
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1558, satisfactorily accounts for the demo- 
lition of the church and the motiastery : the 
writer, after recounting his fidelity in tlie 
destruction of Jerveaux abbey, observes, 
**And as for Bridhnji^ton, 1 have done no- 
thing* there as yet, but spayretH it to March 
next, because the days are now so.very slKirt;. 
and from such time as I begin, I trust j^hort^ 
ly to dispatch it after such fashiotv, that 
then all is finished, I trust, your lordship 
hath appointe(l me to do/' Enougfli of 
the priory had, however, survive<l his dila-^ 
pidations, to give the name of old malls to 
an enclosure on the south; but tlie finishing^ 
stroke to its grandeur was given by queen 
Elizabeth, who, in her grant df the manor 
to John Stanhope, empowered that gentle** 
man to take all tlie "old stones on the site 
of the said formerly Monastery remaining 
and n(>t yet sold or laid out" for the purpose 
of rebuilding the pier, then in "great ruia 
and decay." Ill the o^/r/wa^ and contignous 
gardens many foundations of pillars, cells, 
and out-otBce*$ have occasionally been dis- 
covered; the clay floor, brick hearth, and 
side wall, of a small building about 60 yards 
from the south wall of the <;hancel, were 
dug up in March, 1821. 

The Quakers, the Baptists, the Ii^- 
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DEPENDENTS, and the Wesi^eyan Me- 
THODiSTS, have their respective places of 
wor.sl)ip in Bridlington, the three first of 
M'hich are provided with burial-grounds. 
The Ranters or Primitive Meffiodist^, 
have, within the last year, obtained regular 
congregations, but have not yet procured 
a chapel. 

From the ground on which stands tlie 
Methodist chapet in St. John's-gate, hu- 
man bones have frequently been thrown up, 
which has given rise to the supposition of 
ils having been the site of a former church, 
and which, to account for the name of the 
street, has arbitrarily been dedicated to St^ 
John. A more probable etymology will, 
however, be found in the direction of the 
road, which, leading to the celebrated goU 
legiate church at Beverley, dedicated to 
St. John the Evangelist, obtained the name 
of that Saint; this church was founded by 
tit. John of Beverley, who was born of au 
ancient and honourable Saxon family, at 
Harpham, a village seven mile&from Brid- 
lington, and died in 72 K 

About 120 yards westward of the church 
stands a noble gothic gateway, which has 
formerly bounded the precincts of the con- 
ireiit in ttmt quarter ; this gateway is called 
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the BAYiiB,* and from the style, lm» nt»- 
doubtedly been erected in the fourteentli 
century, probably about 1388, when Rich- 
ard II. jgrranted licence to the canons to en- 
close and fortify the priory. The eastern 
front consists of one wide arch, which do«^ 
not appear to have, at any period, been 
provided with gates : the western, of a h^f- 
ty arch above the carriag^e-way, and a 
fiimaller one or postern, for the convenience 
of foot passeng'er.^ : boththe.se entrances 
have been protected by massive gates, the 
hooks of which still retain their situations. 
The vaulted roof of this gateway is a 
striking specimen of the art ; the ribs 
are of free-stone and the angular com- 
partments of chalk, which, on account of 
its lightness, was much used in thiskin4 of 
roofing : the cross-springers rest on four 
sculptured figures, in monastic habits; one 
is represented as elevating a shield charged 
with a dagger ; another, in the act of play- 
ing on the bagpipe ; the remaining two pre- 
sent no peculiarity. On each side of the 
thoroughfare is a strong and gloomy apart- 
ment ; that on the north is used as a place 



^-FroQi thfrNormaa Bailb, aprison^.or place of security. 
la towns,, according to Grose, the appellation of Bai^vm 
was given to any work fenced with, pallisades,. aad som^^imes 
mssoary, coveriog the suJ:>urbs.^ 
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of temporary confinement for delinquents 
and is called the Kit-cote, a name probably 
ewe val with the building, the place appear- 
ing to have originally been intended for its 
present destination.* Above are small 
chambers, and over the whole an apart-ment 
at present occupied as the National fcchool- 
room for boys, except a part at the south- 
ern end which is separated by a ceiling and 
fitted up as a Town-hall, wherein the pub- 
lic business of the town is transacted. 

The FaTrs are held on the Monday 
before Whitsunday, and on the 2 1st, of 
October, principally for horned cattle, wool- 
len cloth, and toys, in a large open area, 
between the Bayle and the Church, called 
the Green f which has, in all likelihood, been 
the? ancient Market-place. On the southern 
verge stands the parish Poor-house^ a large 
old building, unhappily crowded with in- 
mates. From this area a lane, which bears 
the name of Apple-garth lanef has undoubt- 
edly led to the orchards of the monastery. 
At a short distance from this lane are two 
circular mounds of earth, 104 yards asunder, 
called Butt-hills^ thrown up for the practice 

* In St. William's chapel, which formerly stood on the bridg^e 
oyer the Ouse, at Vork, was the city prison, for felons, com- 
' morfy called the Kiocotb. 
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of archery before the introduction of fire- 
arms.* A little beyond, is an ancient fish* 
pondy about 370 paces in length, called, at 
the dissolution of the priory, the grete pondf 
but which, from the time of Charles I., ha« 
borne the nam^ oilong river ; a smaller one, 
nearly adjoining, called, by way of distinc- 
tion, the short river, is now nearly filled up>» 
Near the long river, which is now planted 
with osiers, are numerous vestiges of an- 
cient inclosure, in some places so consider- 
able as to assume, an appearance of lines of 
defence. Seven or eight years ago, on le- 
velling an old bank, the foundation of a 
•trong stone wall was discovered, extend- 
ing 150 yards westward, about midway of 
the pond. 

Nearly a mile from the town stands tlie 
Port or Quay, which within the last 50 
years, has, from an inconsiderable village, 
become a neat, lively, and populous town. 
The streets being remarkably. spacious, an<l 
the houses in g-eneral modern and well-built, 
produce a striking contrast to the form of 



* In 5 Edw. IV, an act was passed, vommandinR: cverr 
Bngiishmaii to have a bow of his own height ; and ihat Byrrs 
should be provided ip every township; at which the inhabi- 
tants were obliged K) exercise, every feast day and hoiida/, 
or be subjected to certain penalties. . 
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the parent town^ The inns and ^heps are 
of a superior class ; and the number of the 
^cltter is much encreased by migfratory tra- 
ders, during the summer months. During- 
the flij^ht of 30 years, Bridlington-Quay 
has attained considerable celebrity as a wa- 
tering and sea-bathing place, and the influx 
of visitants has occasionally been so great 
as to exceed the means of accommodation -y. 
although the lodging-houses are numerous^ 
and commodiously furnished. *'The Quay 
has many attractions for those who have a 
taste for the quiet and peaceful scenes of 
life ; magnificence is not essential to happi- 
ness, and the promenades exhibit as cheer- 
ful countenances as are to he seen at Bath 
or Brighton." The auiusements are i*ather 
circumscribed, and principally consist in 
riding and sailing : the former^ notwith- 
standing the pre-eminent beauty of the en- 
virons, is often superseded by the latter,, 
which presents a greater degree of novelty 
to the inhabitants of inland districts. The 
facilities for aqiu^tic excursions are peculi- 
arly inviting ;* and even those M'ho may be 



* Few parties omit, at some opportHnily^ to visit the sub- 
lime scenery of Flamborouglj-head^ distant about five milea. 
A visit to this celebrated promoiilory becomes indeHbly fixed 
oo tUe mind: — the loily and beeUing chalk-rocks„ tioged 
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too much indisposed or too timid to avail 
themselves of the exercise, will find a high 
degree of gratification in beholding the 

"stately fleets. 
That proudly bear their bulk along, and shade 
Old Neptune's green domain with swimming woods. 
Pregnant with wanton winds; and painted barks, 
On gales of pleasure borne, or business bent. 
That glide incessant o'er the shifting scene." 

The ocean, at all times an interesting 
object, is particularly so when traversed 
by- the fleets of commerce ; the bay of Brid- 
lington, in this res|>ect eminently distin- 
guished, is frequently enlivened by fleets of 
light vessels bound for the north and de- 
tained by contrary winds: "the sight of two 
or three hundred sail of vesseb of all deno- 
minations, after having been wind-bound 
for several days, all at the same instant get- 
ting under weigh, and eager to steer to 
their respective ports with the first favoura- 



wilh the brown and softening hues with which Nature ever 
covers her more glaring productions — the inconet>ivable num- 
ber of sea-fowl, literally covering the rocks and darkeniug 
the air — the hoarse dashint? of Ihe waves at the base of the 
clifls, rendered more solemn by the reverberation from 
numerous and extensive caverns — all conspire to hold 
forgetfulness at defiance. The summit of the steep is crested 
by a magnificent uisut-housw:, erected under the patronage 
of the Elder Hrethreo of I he Trinity-house, DeptfordSlrund^ 
I^ondon^and completed in a st\le ''superior to every other oi* 
the same class in the united kingdom.*' The lights were first 
cjLhibited qu the 6th. of l>eecmber^ IbUQ. 
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ble breeze, is a scene to be witnessed on 
few parts of the coast of England." 

The Be^cA, a fine hard sand, affords, at 
low water, an ag;reeaf)le pronienade, and 
fnrnislies many eleg^ant and valuable speci- 
mens of minerals and fossils ; productions 
found in great variety in the shops of the 
lapidaries. The gentle declivity of the sur- 
face is peculiarly favourable to sea-bathing: 
and the exhilerating* prospect of nume- 
rous machines, some in the water, some 
on the beach, and others in motion, while 
the advancing sun of a cloudless summer- 
morning plays on the agitated water, is not 
among the least enticing of watering-place 
allurements. Warm and cold sea-water 
baths, for the accommodation of invalids, 
are provided in rooms replete with conve- 
nience, built beneath the terrace ; an esta- 
blishment of great and acknowledged utility* 

' The Chalybeate spring issues in a small 
and pleasant garden, near the Subscription- 
mills, at about five minutes' walk from tha 
Quay. Nicholson, in his Dictionary of 
Chemistry, remarks that this **is a brisk 
chalybeate water, and resembles those of 
Scarhorough and Cheltenham, though it 
seems to be less purgative/* Numerous 
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spring's of this nature are to be found 
oozing from the cliffs on each side of the 
Quay. These and other springs considrr- 
nbly accelerate the destruction of the cliffs, 
which, being lofty and composed principally 
of loam and clay, frequently tumble in im- 
niense masses : so great has been the quan- 
tity of ground thus lost, that a row of houses 
on the verge of the cliff was taken down in 
1819; and several of the more aged in- 
habitants can recollect the existence of a 
street, witlj a carriage-road behind, yet far- 
ther to the south. 

Three merchaut-vessels having been cap- 
tured at a short distance in the bay by a 
hostile privateer, in 1779, seven pieces of 
cannon, long twelve-pounders, were added 
to a magazine adjoining to the town, on the 
nortli-east, which had stood from a period 
beyond the reach of memory. About the 
year 1794, a vallum was thrown up, and 
the place defended by a moat and a draw- 
bridge. A battery of two eighteen-pontid- 
ers was also raised in the loixlship of Hil- 
derthorpe, a little to the south-west of the 
Quay ; thus securing the entrance of the 
harbour by a cross-fire at right-angle. The 
Hilderthorpe battery was destroyed bj the 
falling of the cliff, about 1805; but the 
other survived until 1813, when, in conse- 
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qnence of the breast- work facing* the sea 
hnving, what is emphatically termed, "gone 
over the cliff," the guns and stores were re- 
moved to the garrison at Hull. The em- 
bunkments were levelled and the greater 
part of the magazine taken down, a few 
years afterward. 

Four companies of Volunteer 'infantrj/f 
including one of artilkry-men^ were em- 
bodied at Bridlington, in May, 1794; and 
continued, with the exception of a trifling 
intermission at the peace of 1802, until the 
establishment of the Local militia in 1809. 

Ship-building has never been carried on 
with much enterprise in this place ; the vt s- 

, sels built here are, however, held in high 
estimation for strength and symmetry. The 
quantity of shipping thrown into the chan- 
nels of commerce, since the abolition of 
transport service by the peace, has had a 
deadening effect on the business, and still 

, fewer vessels than formerly are now placed 
on the stocks. 

A Ropery \^z& established here in 1789, 
which, during the war, was in brisk and 
profitable employ ; but the stagnation which 
has pervaded the shipping intciest hat 
greatly reduced the establishment. 
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In 1S06, a Life-boat on the plan of Mn 
-Greathead was purchased of that gentle- 
man, at an expense of about 300/. <lefrayed 
by voluntary <!:entrit>utions. The most happy 
results have attended the employment of 
this **one vessel sacred to humanity.'* 

The Wesleyan Methodists have a spacious 
chapel at the Quay ; and a new buildings 
called the Union-chapel k; alternately used 
for the religious services of the Indepen^ 
dents and the Baptists* 

The earliest mention of the Harbour 
occurs in a mandalte of king Stephen to the 
earl of York, commanding- him to "permit 
the Prior of Bridlington to have and to hold 
well and in peace the harbour of Bridling- 
ton as Walter d« Gaunt and Gilbert, his 
ancestor^ held the same," The piei's were 
anciently kept in repair by the owners of 
the manor ; but so limited was th^r extent, 
and so trivial the burden of keeping them 
in repair, that James I.^ in conferring the 
manor on Sir John Ramsey, professed it to 
be in reward of his services. A tremen- 
dous storm in November, 1696, so imperiously 
injured these piers, that the inhabitants, in 
order to have them rebuilt, became neces- 
sitated to apply to parliament for assistance. 
In compliance, an Act was passed in 1()97> 
o 
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knposing pertain ^ties on the imports and 
"Exports of the place, diud on all vessels ta- 
king* coals from the northern ports of Eng- 
land, together with an assessment on certain 
lands in tiie IcM'dship of Bridjlington, for the 
term of seven years, for maintaining and up- 
holding the said piers. The funds having 
proved insufficient for thejntended purpose, 
a second Act wa« passed, in 1716, to con- 
tinue 14 years. But so much was the coast- 
ing trade and the size of the vessels em- 
ployed, on the increase, that a necessity 
Ttrose for proportionally increasing the 
means of acco^nmodation ; to effect which 
another Act was passed, in 1719, augment- 
ing the former duties, and eiitending them 
to the year 1755. In that period the north 
pier was considerahly extended and the 
greater part of the^outh pier built on a new 
foundation. In 1755 another Act was ob- 
tained for the duties and assessments to 
have contiimance until the year 1791, when 
they were revived by a new Act, a»d con- 
tinued for 25 years longer. Under this 
Act a length of 60 feet of stone-work was 
added to the north pier, and 240 feet of the 
wooden-work, on the outer side, cased with 
stone, forming a parapet two feet in height, 
and attaching a cheering idea of security 
to the platform, which is a delightful and 



rrmch^freqvtenteA parade; Oh tfie expfra- 
tven of the last Act, application was again* 
made to. the legiiilature for assistance ; and 
an Act,, farther incresdsing^ the duties and 
assessments) was passed in 1&16, to conti- 
nue for 21 ' yieafs; The commissioners^ 
therein appointed weee empowered to re- 
build tile piers with stone, either on the pre* 
sent or on any other foundations ; and ac- 
eotxUngly the first stone of a north piei:, oi» 
a new fbuadation,. was laid in. the summer 
of 1818, on a plan by Mr; Geodrick, but 
the woik kttft hitherto made tittle prog:ress*. 
The harbour is dry at low water, and has 
» fi^ixig^tide flow o£ about 18 feet, at the^ 
entra&ce^ which gradually diminishes in pro* 
needing u)>ward. The situation^ accords 
ing to the report of Mr. Renuie, by whonou 
it was surveyed in 1812, i& the best which 
eocdd have been selected on this part of the 
the coast. 

The most striking:* pecuirarity in this^ 
harbour i»*aii ebbing-*and^flowing springs 
discovered in July 1811, by the^ late Ben- 
jamin Milne, Esq.,^ at the depth of 43 feet,. 

■HbTo the scientific fcenius and unwearied perseverance of 
this gentleman is Bridlington- indebted for many, of its most 
beneficial establishments. The daily post, the baths, the 
spring in question, and the light-hoose at Flamborough, owe 
their origin to his aetivity and beneTolenoe» Sfr*. Siilne was 



of whi^h 28 feet were solid day, and the- 
last 15 feet a cretaceous flinty gravel. 
The water begins to flow so soon as.the le- 
vel of the tide hai^ arrived at about 4 feet 
beneath that of the bore, and continues the 
discharoe until the tide has. receded to its. 
former level ; and tliis with the most unre- 
mitting i^gularity. A constant supply is^ 
ol)tained by means ofa pump afiixed to a 
reservoir capabJe of containing afcout 120O 
gallons. The* quality of the water reBder»> 
the discovery of incalculable benefit, ma- 
king as near an approach to. purity as is; 
perhaps possible for water to obtain^ with- 
out being submitted to distillation. Mr^ 
Hume,, of 'Long Acre,, by whom this water 
has been accurately analysed, observes that 



born at a village in the neiglibourhood of Halifax, Oct. 15« 
X751, and a{)poiiaed CoUeotar Qfthe ca&tQias at this port in 
1791, where his talents and urbanity procured hiv much esr 
teem. He died on the 22nd. of Feb. 1819, and was interred 
in the north aisle o^Vhe church; where,, although tUe noblest 
benefactor of Bndlington, he has hitherto slept without me- 
^lurial. The foUowing slaDza,^by a gentleman of this place^ 
mubl concUidie this, hast^ and inadequate sketch: 

**Is MiL\'E then forgotten ? Ills works answer^.Na! 
And their voice,,like the voice of the loud-sounding deep,, 
Shall be heard, while its waters continue to flow. 
And yon Edifice flames from the far-lig,ht€id stecf>. 
Like its halo, dispread through the mists of the ocean,* 
His houors,.ecUpsM by no envious emotion,. 
Through the visiaof ages shall challenge devotion,^ 
W.hen the spot is unknown,, where hi& ai>hes sUall sleep.?^ 
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its specific gravity is lOOl, distilled water 
being considered as 1000; and that one 
gallon contains abunt 17 cubic inches of 
carbonic acid gas, with the following ma- 
ieiialsy. viz. 

Grains. 

DfCarbonateof Lime 9.6*25 

Muriate of Lime 3.750 

Silex, Hilda smaller portion > ^ ,^. 

otOxide of Iron (j ^'^^ 

13.500 

As a commercial port, Bridlington cer- 
tainly holds an inferior rank. The exports 
consist principally of corn and other agri- 
cultural produce to London ; and of horses 
and horned cattle to Germany and to Russia. 
The imports, of coal from Sunderland and 
Newcastle, timber from America and the 
Baltic; and general merchandise from 
London and Hull. A great proportion of 
the vessels belonging to this place is em- 
ployed in the foreign trade of the two last- 
named ports. ___^ 

On the confiscation of monastic estates 
the MANOR and rectory of Bridlii^ton be- 
came vested in the crown. The manor 
was granted by lease, in the 8th. of Eliza- 
beth, to twelve inhabitants of the town for 
the term of 40 years ; at the end of 25 
years, however, the lease became forfeited 
by the non-payment of the stipulated rental. 
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and wriis were issued ftgninst the. default* 
era for arrears of 2(>00/. The lordship was 
then pffanted on lease to John Stanhope, 
Esq. one of the g^entlemen of the privy 
chwixiber^ at the same rental as held by the 
former lessees ; and four years afterward/ 
37 Eliz., to ten inhabitants of Bridlingtoii 
for 41 years. This lease, like the former 
ones, appears not to have beeti fullilled, as 
James 1., in 1624, conferred the manor on 
Sir John Ramsey, recently created carl of 
Ilolderness, **as a reward for the g-reat ser- 
vices the Earl had performed by delivering 
His majesty from the conspiracies of the 
Gowries, and also for the better snpport of 
the high dignity to which lie had been late- 
ly raised^*' Ou the earl's decease, his esy 
tates devolved to his^ brother Sir George 
Ramsey of Coldstream,^ in Scotland, of 
whom this manor was purchased in the 
year 1633, for 3260/., by William Corbett 
and twelve others of the inhabitants, in be- 
half of themselves and all the other tenants 
or free\|olders within the manor. By u 
deed bearing date the 6th. May, 1686^ Cor- 
bett and his associates were acknowledged 
joint lords-feofFees of the mancrr, and were 
empowered to call to their assistance twelve 
others of the inhabitants to manage the af- 
fairs of the town. When the lords-feoffees 



iihoald be reditced ta 6, the survivors were 
directed to elect 7 others from among' the 
assistants, and afterward choose so many of 
the inhabitants as should restore tkeirnwm^ 
ber to twelve. The feoffees were also di- 
rected annually to elect one of their num- 
ber as chief lord of the manor, in whose^ 
name the courts should be called and the 
business of the town transacted. The elec- 
tion is still continued on the 2nd. day of 
Febr«ary. — The manor in all its changes 
was charged with an annual fee-farm rent of 
152/. 17«. 5fd. which, in 1777, was paid to 
the Countess Temple, and is now paid to tb^ 
representatives of the late H.T. Jones, Esq^ 

The arms of the tawn, anciently one of 
the priory seals, are Party per pale,^ sable 
and argent, -three Roman B's counter^^ 
changed. 

The lordship contains upwards of 2000 
acres, and has been enclosed pursuant to 
an act of parliament passed in 176&. 

In the reign of Charles II. copper token? 
tvere issued by tradesmen in most of t\\^ 
commercial towns in England; in whicli 
scale, if the tokens may be regarded as a 
criterion, Bridlington ranked respectably. 
None of these were larger, and some were 
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innch smaller, than the present farthings- 
One, circulated as a penny, was issued by 
Ralph Porter in 1670 : others, which passed 
as halfpennies, were issued by Nicholas 
Woolfe in 1665 ; by John Yates in 1666 ; 
by Thomas Corbett in 1668 ; and one Fov 
the vse of the poor of Bvrlinffton, \n 1670. 
Two others without date, but belonging 
to the same period, were issued, by Wil- 
liam DickesoQ and by Thomas Fenton, 
both of Bridlington-key. Silver tokens of 
one shilling each were issued in ISlland, 
from a new die, in 1812, by Cook and Har^ 
wood of Bridlington, and others of the 
same value, by James Stephenson, of the. 
Quay, in 1811. 

Numerous bequests have been made for 
the purpose of ameliorating the condition 
of the poor of Bridlington; the most re- 
markable are those of William Hustler, 
William Bower, and Henry Cowton. 

William Hustler, in 1637, founded a 
Free-firammar school^ endowing It with 
26/. 135. 4d. per annum for the salary of a 
master, and 13/. Qs. Sd. for that of an usher, 
the inhabitants fitting up the court-honse 
as a school-room. The offices of master 
and usher were united by a decree iii 
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chancery in 1S^1&, having previously be- 
come sinecure ; 20 boys, sons of parishion- 
ers, are now instructed on this foundation. 

Williaui Bower> in his life time founded 
a school-house, and at his death, endowed 
it with a third part of the rental of certain 
lands at Birdsall; but according to. the 
inscription on his tombston^^ in. the chauceL 
of Bridlington church, with 201. per annum, 
for ever, "for maintaiumg and edvcating o£ 
the poare children of Bridlington, and Key 
in the art of carding, koitiug and. spiniog 
of wooll." The education is at present 
confined to knitting ^ in which twelve chil- 
dren of poor parents receive gratuitous 
instruction.. 

Henry Cowton, by Will dated April 
10, 1696, demised 13/. per annum to the 
sinister of Bridlington for a sermon to be 
preached every Wednesday ; 6*. 8rf* week- 
ly to- be distributed in bread to such poor 
parishioners* aij shouldattenddivine service, 
and Is. Od. M''eekly to the parish clerk for 
his care in .seeing the bread duly distribu- 
ted,. These donations were to be paid from 
the rental of certain lands bequeathed for 
this purpose, and the residue distributed 
among the poor of Bridlington, Bridling- 



ton-Quay, and Hunnianby, for ever. These 
lands at present let for about 170/. per 
annuqi. 

The National school, established in 18T8, 
on the Madras system, contains from 100 
to 190 boys ; a similar institution for girU 
has not hitherto been established, thon^ 
at present in contemplation, with lively 
hopes %>f success. Fourteen private schools 
afford ample mean» of instruction to the 
rising generation of both sexes, and, hap-^* 
pily, the necessity of implanting the seeds 
of knowledge iti the ductile mind of youth 
has become more properly appreciated 
than in the generations of our fathers. 

Tlie following progressive statement of 
the population will present a coxceet view 
of the extent of the town at the respective 
periods. Bridlington, with th^ Quay, 
contained 

bouses inliabi|taiito Malat fomnltt 



iA 1801 


707 


31S0 




1811 


889* 


3741 


170d 


18dl 


963^ 


4376^ 


1961 



From the i^gregate of these .statements 
appears the following average annual 
increase : — 

hovses inbahUanU 
From 1801 to ISn about 16} 61 

18U to 1821 8| d3| 

1801 to 1881 ISi 57| 



IC7 

The eni'irons of Bridliasfton prosent few- 
er of the overpowevingly-grand tJiaii of the 
soothiiigly-beaatiful prodiictiotis »f nature. 
The wolds, the most magDiftcent r^nge of 
chalk-hills in the kingdom, afford an aiuple 
field for investigation to the antiquarian, 
the naturalist, the sportsman, and the 
draughtsman. The deep and narrow val- 
leys by which this region is intersected 
impart in many places, a romantic air to 
the landscape ; which will, in a few years, 
receive an additional charm from the vari- 
ed hues of the fir, of which extensive plan- 
tations have been formed. Southward ex- 
tendj» the level and fertile district of tlol- 
derness, formerly one vast marsh ; but now, 
by continued drainage and proper manage- 
ment, brought into a state of high cultiva- 
tion. The whole of the immediate neighr 
bourbood is exclusively agricultural, tto 
manufactory beii>g established nearer than 
at Wansford, a village about twelve miles 
distant. 



Such is the historical outline of Bridl- 
Hngton; an outline which, were the figures 
heightened and arranged by the hand of a 
master, would constitute a most brilliant 
and attractive picture. 



CORRECTIONS. 



25 line 20 for 


ei |^bty-€ight 


read fifty-eigliU 


27 


15 


England 


Yorksbire. 


28 


21 


priticiplo 


principal. 


,.^_ 


26 


otko^raptiy 


ortbography 


35 


23 


at ,ferusa!€in 


of Jerusalem, 


47 


4 


Adtliuns 


Adelinus. 


— 


17 


AV« tbeng 


Wetb.tcn^. 


51 


i\ 


en crease 


increase. 


100 


23 


revislingr 


Tcvisiliug. 


lOd 


19 


iMiuntain 


Futin tains. 


115 


3 


stile 


style. 


122 


1 


jui'ikdicton 


jurisdiction. 


127 


21 


cue reused 


iiioreased. 


J 35 


27' 


deiiiuiisned 


dt-nioilsbed. 


1J57 


13 


ma^^ntiieient 


nm^ni^ceut. 


143 




1813 


1M2 


22, 23, 


obocurity 


uncerlaint^. 



G. KtUUV, Print(5r,Ilish-streel, Bridlington. 
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